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PREFACE 


THERE is no need here to enter a plea for 
story-telling. Its value in the home and 
in the school is assured. Miss Bryant, in 
her charming book, ‘‘ How to tell Stories 
to Children,” says, “ Perhaps never, since 
the really old days, has story-telling so 
nearly reached a recognized level of dig- 
nity as a legitimate and general art of en- 
tertainment as now.” And, in the guise of 
entertainment, the story is often the vehi- 
cle conveying to the child the wholesome 
moral lesson or the bit of desirable know- 
ledge so necessary to his well-being at the 
time. Thus it has come to be recognized 
that the ability to tell a story well is an 
important part of the equipment of the 
parent or the teacher of little children. 

The parent is often at a loss for fresh 
material. Sometimes he “makes up” a 
story, with but poor satisfaction to him- 


self or his child. The teacher’s difficulty 
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is quite otherwise. She knows what are 
the good stories, for has not the course of 
study specified by name the best stories 
for her grade? But these same stories are 
scattered through many books, and the 
practical difficulty of finding time in her 
already overcrowded days for frequent 
trips to the library confronts her as well- 
nigh insurmountable. The quest is indefi- 
nitely postponed, with the result that the 
stories are either crowded out altogether, 
or that the teacher repeats the few tales 
she has at hand month after month, and 
year after year, until all freshness and in- 
spiration are gone from the story time. 

The aim of this book is to cut this Gor- 
dian knot. It presents a range of stories 
that offers a wide choice for both parents 
and teachers. Here are representative folk- 
tales from many lands, — from America, 
England, Ireland, Germany, France, Scan- 
dinavia, and the far East. There are, 
moreover, tales of many ages, from the 
oriental fable, the product of remote anti- 
quity, to such present day stories as Miss 
Harrison’s “ Prince Harweda.” 

The form of each story is such that the 
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-parent or teacher can tell or read the story, 

as it appears in the book, with only such 
slight modification as his intimate know- 
ledge of the individual child or class would 
naturally prompt him to make. 

The grateful thanks of the compiler are 
due to Messrs. Rand, McNally & Co. for 
permission to use two selections from 
Mary C. Judd’s Classic Myths; to Messrs. 
A. Flanagan Co. for one of Annie Kling- 
ensmith’s Household Stories for Litile Read- 
ers, and one of Flora J. Cooke’s Nature 
Myths; to the American Book Company 
for “The Wonderful Ride of Phaethon”’ 
from Coe’s Third Reader; to The Macmillan 
Company for a version of “‘Tom Thumb” 
from Blaisdell’s Child Life Readers; to 
Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. for a selection 
from Grace H. Kupfer’s Stories of Long 
Ago. Grateful acknowledgment is further- 
more rendered to Miss Elizabeth Harrison 
for “ Prince Harweda”’ from In Story-Land, 
and to Miss Sara Cone Bryant for her ver- 
sions of “‘The Little Red Hen” and “ Why 
the Evergreen Trees Keep their Leaves in 
Winter.”’ By permission of the publishers, 
the late Horace E. Scudder’s versions of 
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“The Tortoise and the Hare,” “‘The Three 


Bears,” “‘Cinderella,’’ and ‘“‘Puss in Boots’’ 
are included; also, adaptations of his ver- 
sions of ‘*The Fox and the Grapes,” ‘‘The 
Lion in his Den,” ‘Little Red Riding- 


Hood,” and ‘“‘Jack and the Bean-Stalk.”’ 
FANNY E. COE 
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THE FIRST BOOK OF STORIES | 
FOR THE STORY-TELLER 


FABLES 
THE LION AND THE MOUSE 


One day a great lion lay asleep in the 
sunshine. A little mouse ran across his paw 
and waked him. The great lion was just 
going to eat him up when the little mouse | 
cried, “O please let me go, Sir. Some day 
I may help you.”’ 

The lion laughed at the thought that the 
little mouse could be of any use to him. 
But he was a good-natured lion, and he set 
the mouse free. 

Not long after, the lion was caught in a 
net. He tugged and pulled with all his 
might, but the ropes were too strong. ‘Then 
he roared loudly. The little mouse heard 
him, and ran to the spot. 

“Be still, dear Lion, and I will set you 
free. I will gnaw the ropes.” 
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With his sharp little teeth, the mouse cut 
the ropes, and the lion came out of the net. 

“You laughed at me once,” said the 
mouse. “You thought I was too little to 
do you a good turn. But see, you owe your 
life to a poor little mouse.”’ 


THE SUN AND THE WIND 


One day the sun and the wind had a 
quarrel. ‘The wind said, “I am stronger 
than you.” “No,” said the sun, «I am 
stronger than you.” 

While they were disputing, they saw a 
traveler coming along the road. He wore 
a heavy coat. 

“See that man!”’ cried the wind. “Let 
us see which of us can take off his coat. 
The one who can do that is the stronger.”’ 

“Agreed,” said the sun. “You may 
begin.” 

The wind blew and blew and blew. But 
the traveler only drew his coat more closely 
about him. 

The wind now blew more fiercely than 
before. The trees rocked, and the dust 
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flew, but the traveler only buttoned up his 
coat. 

“What a gale this is!’’ cried he, and he 
turned his coat collar up to his ears. 

“T give it up,” said the wind. 

Then the sun had his turn. He shone 
and shone and shone. 

““How the weather has changed!”’ said 
the traveler, and he unbuttoned his coat. 

Still the sun shone, and presently the 
traveler wiped the moisture from his face. 
This thick coat is too much for me. I will 
carry it over my arm,”’ said he, and he took 
it off. 

«You have won,” said the wind. «I see 
now that gentleness succeeds where rude- 
ness fails.” 


THE DOG AND HIS IMAGE 


A dog once stole a piece of meat and 
ran away. Down the road he went, and 
across the brook on a plank. 

Midway across he stopped and looked 
into the water. He thought he saw another 
dog with another piece of meat in his mouth. 
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This meat looked larger to him than his 
own. 

“T’ll have it!’ he growled, and sprang 
into the water. But he lost the first piece 
of meat, and did not get the other, for what 
he saw was his own reflection. 

Do not be greedy, or you may lose all 
you have. 


THE TORTOISE AND THE HARE 


A hare once made fun of a tortoise. 

“What a slow way you have!”’ he said. 
“How you creep along!” 

“Do 1?” said the tortoise. “Try a race 
with me, and I will beat you.” 

“What a boaster you are,” said the 
hare. “But come! I will race with you. 
Whom shall we ask to mark off the bounds, 
and see that the race is fair ?”’ 

**Let us ask the fox,” said the tortoise. 

The fox was very wise and fair. He 
showed them where they were to start, and 
how far they were to run. 

The tortoise lost no time. He started 
at once, and jogged straight on. 
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The hare leaped along swiftly for a few 
minutes till he had left the tortoise far be- 
hind. He knew he could reach the mark 
very quickly, so he lay down under a shady 
tree and took anap. By and by he awoke, 
and remembered the race. He sprang up 
and ran as fast as he could. But when he 
reached the mark, the tortoise was already 
there! 

“Slow and steady wins the race!’’ said 
the fox. 


THE FOX AND THE GRAPES 


One warm day a thirsty fox found some 
bunches of grapes growing high up on a 
vine. “I must have those grapes,” he 
thought. 

Again and again he sprang into the air, 
but he could not reach them. At last he 
went away, saying, “‘The grapes are sour! 
Even the birds would not peck at them.” 

That is what people sometimes do when 
they cannot get what they want: they make 
believe that what they want is good for 
nothing. 
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THE BOY AND THE WOLF 


A shepherd boy kept his flock a little 
way from a village. He used to find fun in 
calling out “Wolf! wolf! a wolf is carry- 
‘ing off my sheep.” 

Twice, three times the men dropped 
their work and ran to his help. But the boy 
only laughed at them so that they said at 
last, ‘“ We will not go again, no matter how 
loudly the boy cries wolf !’’ 

Now one day a wolf did really come. 
The boy ran toward the village calling, 
“Wolf! wolf!’ at the top of his voice. But 
no one came to help him, for they thought 
him in fun. So he lost all his flock. 

That is what happens to people who lie: 
even when they tell the truth they are not 
believed. 


THE LION IN HIS DEN 


A lion who had grown old, and had no 
more strength to hunt for food, saw that he 
must get it by cunning. So he crept into a 
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corner of his den, and made believe that 
he was very sick. 

All the animals about came in to take a 
look at him. As they entered, he snapped 
them up for food. When a good many 
beasts had been caught in this way, a fox 
came along. 

He did not enter the lion’s den, but stood 
at a little distance from the opening. “How 
are you to-day, my friend ?’”’ asked he. 

“O, I am very sick,” said the lion. “I 
shall not live long. Come in and let me say 
farewell to you.” 

*“Ah, no!’’ said the fox, “‘I see that all 
the footprints point into your den, and none 
point out.” 


THE CROW AND THE PITCHER 


Once there was a thirsty crow. She had 
flown a long way looking for water to 
drink. Suddenly she saw a pitcher. She 
flew down and saw that it held a little 
water, but it was so low in the pitcher that 
she could not reach it. 

“But I must have that water,”’ she cried. 
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“T am too weary to fly farther. What shall 
Ido? I know! I will tip the pitcher over.” 

She beat it with her wings, but it was 
too heavy. She could not move it. 

Then she thought awhile. “I know now! 
I will break it! Then I will drink the water 
as it pours out. How good it will taste!” 

With beak, and claws, and wings, she 
threw herself against the pitcher. But it 
was too strong; it would not break. 

The poor crow stopped to rest. ‘ What 
shall I do now! I cannot die of thirst with 
that water close by. There must be a way, | 
if I only had wit enough to find it out.” 

After a while the crow had a bright idea. 
‘There were many small stones lying about. 
She picked them up one by one and dropped 
them into the pitcher. Slowly the water 
rose, till at last she could drink it. How 
good it tasted! 

“There is always a way out-of hard 
places,” said the crow, “if you have the 
wit to find it.” 


FOLK TALES 


THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT 
This is the house that Jack built. 


This is the malt 
That lay in the house that Jack built. 


This is the rat, 
That ate the malt 
That lay in the house that Jack built. 


This is the cat, 

‘That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 


This is the dog, 

That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 
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This is the cow with the crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog, 

That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 


This is the maiden all forlorn, 

That milked the cow with the crumpled 
horn, 

That tossed the dog, 

That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 


This is the man all tattered and torn, 

That kissed the maiden all forlorn, 

That milked the cow with the crumpled 
horn, 

That tossed the dog, 

‘That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 


This is the priest all shaven and shorn, 
That married the man all tattered and torn, 
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That kissed the maiden all forlorn, 

That milked the cow with the crumpled 
horn, 

That tossed the dog, 

That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 


This is the cock that crowed in the morn, 

That waked the priest all shaven and shorn, 

That married the man all tattered and torn, 

That kissed the maiden all forlorn, 

That milked the cow with the crumpled 
horn, 

That tossed the dog, 

That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 


This is the farmer sowing his corn, 

That kept the cock that crowed in the morn, 

That waked the priest all shaven and shorn, 

That married the man all tattered and torn, 

That kissed the maiden all forlorn, 

That milked the cow with the crumpled 
horn, 
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That tossed the dog, 


That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 


THE OLD WOMAN AND HER 
PIG 


An old woman was sweeping her house, 
and she found a little crooked sixpence. 

“What shall I do with this little six- 
pence ?”’ said she. “I will go to market, 
and buy a little pig.”” As she was coming 
home, she came to a stile; the piggy would 
not jump over the stile. She went a little 
farther, and she met a dog. So she said to 
the dog: — 

“Dog! dog! bite pig! Pig will not jump 
over the stile, and I shall not get home to- 
night.” But the dog would not. She went 
a little farther, and she met a stick. So she 
said : — 

“Stick! stick! beat dog! Dog will not 
bite pig; pig will not jump over the stile; 
and I shall not get home to-night.” But 
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the stick would not. She went a little far- 
ther, and she met a fire. So she said: — 

“Fire! fire! burn stick! Stick will not 
beat dog; dog will not bite pig; pig will not 
jump over the stile; and I shall not get 
home to-night.”” But the fire would not. 
She went a little farther, and she met some 
water. So she said: — 

“Water! water! quench fire! Fire will 
not burn stick; stick will not beat dog; dog 
will not bite pig; pig will not jump over the 
stile; and I shall not get home to-night.” 
But the water would not. She went a little 
farther, and she met an ox. So she said : — 

**Ox! ox! drink water! Water will not 
quench fire; fire will not burn stick; stick 
will not beat dog; dog will not bite pig; 
pig will not jump over the stile; and I shall 
not get home to-night.’’ But the ox would 
not. She went a little farther, and she met 
a butcher. So she said: — 

* Butcher! butcher! kill ox! Ox will not 
drink water; water will not quench fire; 
fire will not burn stick; stick will not beat 
dog ; dog will not bite pig; pig will not jump 
over the stile; and I shall not get home to- 
night.”” But the butcher would not. She 
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went a little farther, and she met a rope. 
So she said: — 

“Rope! rope! hang butcher! Butcher 
will not kill ox; ox will not drink water; 
water will not quench fire’; fire will not 
burn stick ; stick will not beat dog ; dog will 
not bite pig; pig will not jump over the 
stile; and I shall not get home to-night.” 
But the rope would not. She went a little 
farther, and she met a rat. So she said: — 

“Rat! rat! gnaw rope! Rope will not 
hang butcher; butcher will not kill ox; ox 
will not drink water ; water will not quench 
fire; fire will not burn stick; stick will not 
beat dog; dog will not bite pig; pig will not 
jump over the stile; and I shall not get 
home to-night.” But the rat would not. 
She went a little farther, and she met a cat. 
So she said: — 

“Cat! cat! catch rat! Rat will not gnaw 
the rope; rope will not hang butcher; 
butcher will not kill ox; ox will not drink 
water; water will not quench fire; fire will 
not burn stick ; stick will not beat dog; dog 
will not bite pig; pig will not jump over the 
stile; and I shall not get home to-night.” 
Then the cat said to her: — 
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“Tf you will go to the cow and bring me 
a saucer of milk, [ will catch the rat.” So 
away went the old woman to the cow. Then 
the cow said to her: — 

“Tf you will go to the haystack, and 
bring me a handful of hay, I will give you 
the milk.”” So away went the old woman 
to the haystack, and she brought the hay 
to the cow. 

As soon as the cow had eaten the hay, 
she gave the old woman the milk. So away 
went the old woman with a saucer of milk 
to the cat. 

As soon as the cat had lapped the milk, 
the cat began to catch the rat; the rat be- 
gan to gnaw the rope; the rope began to 
hang the butcher ; the butcher began to kill 
the ox; the ox began to drink the water; 
the water began to quench the fire; the fire 
began to burn the stick; the stick began 
to beat the dog; the dog began to bite the 
pig; the pig in a fright jumped over the 
stile; and so the old woman got home that 
night. 
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THE STORY OF CHICKEN-LICKEN 


Chicken-licken went one day to the 
wood. An acorn fell upon her poor bald 
head, and she thought the sky had fallen. 
Then she said she would go and tell the 
king that the sky had fallen. So Chicken- 
licken turned back and met Henny-penny. 

“Well, Henny-penny, where are you go- 
ing ?’? And Henny-penny said : — 

“T am going to the wood for something 
to eat.’ ‘Then Chicken-licken said : — 

“Oh! Henny-penny, don’t go, for I 
went, and the sky fell upon my poor bald 
head, and I am going to tell the king.” So 
Henny-penny turned back with Chicken- 
licken and met Cocky-locky. 

“Well, Cocky-locky, where are you go- 
ing?’ And Cocky-locky said : — 

“T am going to the wood for something 
to eat.’ Then Henny-penny said : — 

“Oh! Cocky-locky, don’t go, for I was 
going, and I met Chicken-licken, and 
Chicken-licken had been in the wood, and 
the sky had fallen on her poor bald head, 
and we are going to tell the king.” So 
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Cocky-locky turned back and met Ducky- 
lucky. 

“Well, Ducky-lucky, where are you go- 
ing?’? And Ducky-lucky said: —. 

“T am going to the wood for something 
to eat.” Then Cocky-locky said: — 

“Oh! Ducky-lucky, don’t go, for I was 
going, and I met Henny-penny, and Henny- 
Penny met Chicken-licken, and Chicken- 
licken had been in the wood, and the sky 
had fallen on her poor bald head, and we 
are going to tell the king.” So Ducky- 
lucky turned back and met Drakey-lakey. 

“Well, Drakey-lakey, where are you 
going?” And Drakey-lakey said: — 

“I am going to the wood for something 
to eat.” Then Ducky-lucky said: — 

“Oh! Drakey-lakey, don’t go, for I 
was going, and I met Cocky-locky, and 
Cocky-locky met Henny-penny, and Henny- 
penny met Chicken-licken, and Chicken- 
licken had been in the wood, and the sky 
had fallen on her poor bald head, and we 
are going to tell the king.’? So Drakey- 
lakey turned back and met Goosey-loosey. 

Well, Goosey-loosey, where are you 
going ?”? And Goosey-loosey said: — 
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“T am going to the wood for something 
to eat.” ‘Then Drakey-lakey said : — 

“Oh! Goosey-loosey, don’t go, for I was 
going, and I met Ducky-lucky, and Ducky- 
lucky met Cocky-locky, and Cocky-locky 
met Henny-penny, and Henny-penny met 
Chicken-licken, and Chicken-licken had 
been in the wood, and the sky had fallen 
on her poor bald head, and we are going to 
tell the king.” So Goosey-loosey turned — 
back and met Gander-lander. 

“Well, Gander-lander, where are you 
going?” And Gander-lander said: — 

“T am going to the wood for something 
to eat.”” Then Goosey-loosey said: — 

“Oh! Gander-lander, don’t go, for I 
was going, and I met Drakey-lakey, and 
Drakey-lakey met Ducky-lucky, and 
Ducky-lucky met Cocky-locky, and Cocky- 
locky met Henny-penny, and Henny-penny 
met Chicken-licken, and Chicken-licken 
had been in the wood, and the sky had fallen 
on her poor bald head, and we are going to 
tell the king.’”’ So Gander-lander turned 
back and met Turkey-lurkey. 

“Well, Turkey-lurkey, where are you 
going ?”? And Turkey-lurkey said: — 
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“I am going to the wood for something 
to eat.” Then Gander-lander said : — 

“Oh! Turkey-lurkey, don’t go, for I 
was going, and I met Goosey-loosey, 
and Goosey-loosey met Drakey-lakey, 
and Drakey-lakey met Ducky-lucky, and 
Ducky-lucky met Cocky-locky, and Cocky- 
locky met Henny-penny, and Henny-penny 
met Chicken-licken, and Chicken-licken 
had been in the wood, and the sky had 
fallen on her poor bald head, and we are 
going to tell the king.” 

So Turkey-lurkey turned back and 
walked with Gander-lander, Goosey-loosey, 
Drakey-lakey, Ducky-lucky, Cocky-locky, 
Henny-penny, and Chicken-licken. And 
as they were walking they met Foxy-loxy. 
And Foxy-loxy said: — 

“Where are you going, my pretty 
maids?”’ And they said: — 

* Chicken-licken went into the wood, and 
the sky fell upon her poor bald head, and 
we are going to tell the king.”’ Then Foxy: 
loxy said : — 

“Come with me, and I will show you 
the way.” So they went with him. But 
Foxy-loxy led them into the fox’s hole, 
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and he and his young ones soon ate poor 
Chicken-licken, Henny-penny, Ducky- 
lucky, Drakey-lakey, Goosey-loosey, Gan- 
der-lander, and Turkey-lurkey, and _ they 
never saw the king to tell him that the sky 
had fallen. 


THE THREE BEARS 


There was once a little girl, and her 
name was Silver-hair. She liked to be out 
of doors, and one day she went to the wood. 
She had never been there before, and she 
ran here, and she ran there. 

_ At last she came to a lonely place where 
she saw a little house. The door was open, 
and she walked in. No one was at home, 
but on a table were three bowls of porridge. 

The three bowls of porridge belonged 
to three bears who lived in the house. ‘They 
had left the porridge to cool, and had gone 
out to take a walk. 

Silver-hair tasted the porridge in the 
largest bowl, and found it too cold. That 
bowl belonged to Big Bear. 

Then she tasted the porridge in the 
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middle-sized bowl, and found it too hot. 
That bowl belonged to Middle-sized Bear. 

Then she tasted the porridge in the 
smallest bowl, and found it just right, and 
she ate it all. ‘That bowl belonged to Little 
Bear. 

She went into the parlor, and there were 
three chairs. She tried the largest chair, 
and found it too high. That chair belonged 
to Big Bear. 

Then she tried the middle-sized chair, 
and found it too broad. That chair be- 
longed to Middle-sized Bear. 

Then she tried the smallest chair, and 
found it just right. But she sat in it so 
hard that she broke it. ‘That chair belonged 
to Little Bear. 

Silver-hair was now very tired, and she 
went upstairs to the chamber. ‘There were 
three beds. She tried the largest bed, and 
found it too soft. That bed belonged to 
Big Bear. 

Then she tried the middle-sized bed, and 
found it too hard. That bed belonged to 
Middle-sized Bear. 

Then she tried the smallest bed, and 
found it just right. So she lay down upon 
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it, and fell fast asleep. That bed belonged 
to Little Bear. 

Now the three bears came home from 
their walk. They went to the table to get 
their porridge. Big Bear looked into his 
bowl, and growled : — 

“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TAST- 
ING MY PORRIDGE!” 

Middle-sized Bear looked into her bowl, 
and said: — 

“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TASTING MY 
PORRIDGE!” 

Little Bear looked into his bowl, snd 
cried : — 

‘SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TASTING MY 
PORRIDGE, AND HAS EATEN IT ALL!”’ 

Then they went into the parlor, and Big 
Bear looked at his chair, and growled :— 

“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SITTING 
IN MY CHAIR!” 

Middle-sized Bear looked at her chair, 
and said: — 

“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SITTING IN 
MY CHAIR!” 

Little Bear looked at his chair, and 
cried : — 

‘SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SITTING IN MY 
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CHAIR, AND HAS BROKEN IT ALL TO 
PIECES !”’ 

Then they went upstairs to the cham- 
ber, and Big Bear saw his bed, and 
growled : — 

“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TUM- 
BLING MY BED!” 

Middle-sized Bear saw her bed, and 
said : — 

“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TUMBLING 
MY BED!” 

Little Bear saw his bed, and cried: — 

““SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TUMBLING MY 
BED, AND HERE SHE Is!” 

At that, Silver-hair woke in a fright, and 
jumped down and ran away as fast as her 
legs could carry her; and she never went 
near the three bears’ little house again. 


THE LITTLE RED HEN’ 


The little red hen was in the farmyard 
with her chickens, when she found a grain 
of wheat. 


1 From Sara Cone Bryant’s Stories to Tell to Children, pub< 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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“Who will plant this wheat?” she said. 

“Not I,”’ said the goose. 

“Not I,” said the duck. 

“TIT will, then,’ said the little red hen, 
and she planted the grain of wheat. 

When the wheat was ripe she said, ««Who 
will take this wheat to the mill ?”’ 

“Not I,” said the goose. 
* “Not I,” said the duck. 

“I will, then,’ said the little red hen, 
and she took the wheat to the mill. 

When she brought the flour home she 
said, “‘ Who will make some bread with this 
flour ?”’ 

‘Not I,” said the goose. 

“Not I,”’ said the duck. 

“TI will, then,” said the little red hen. 

When the bread was baked, she said, 
“Who will eat this bread ?”’ 

“T will,” said the goose. 

“T will,’ said the duck. 

*“No, you won't,” said the little red 
hen. “I shall eat it myself. Cluck! cluck!” 
And she called her chickens to help her. 
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COCKY-LOCKY AND HENNY- 
PENNY GO NUTTING! 


Once upon a time Cocky-locky and 
Henny-penny went into the hazel-wood to 
pick nuts. Very soon Henny-penny got a 
nutshell in her throat, and lay on her back, 
flapping her wings. 

Off went Cocky-locky to fetch water for 
her; so he came to the spring and said: — 

“Dear good friend Spring, please give 
me a drop of water, that I may give it to 
Henny-penny, who lies choking to death 
in the hazel-wood.” 

But the spring answered : — 

“You'll get no water from me until I 
get leaves from you.” 

So Cocky-locky ran to the linden and 
said : — 

“Dear good friend Linden, please give 
me some of your leaves. The leaves I'll 
give to the spring, and the spring will give 
me water to give to Henny-penny, who lies 
choking to death in the hazel-wood.” 


1 This old Norse story is sometimes given the title of ‘* Little 
Tuppen.” 
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“You'll get no leaves from me,” said 
the linden, “until I get a red ribbon with 
a golden edge from you.” 

So Cocky-locky ran to little child Ann, 
the woodcutter’s daughter, and said :— 

“Dear good little child Ann, please give 
me a red ribbon with a golden edge, and 
I’ll give the red ribbon to the linden, the 
linden will give me leaves, the leaves I’ll 
give to the spring, the spring will give me 
water, and the water I’ll give to Henny- 
penny, who lies choking to death in the 
hazel-wood.”’ 

“You'll get no red ribbon from me,” an- 
swered little child Ann, “until I get shoes 
from you.” 

So Cocky-locky ran to the shoemaker 
and said :— 

“Dear good friend Shoemaker, please 
give me shoes, and I’ll give the shoes to © 
little child Ann, little child Ann will give 
me a red ribbon, the red ribbon I’ll give 
to the linden, the linden will give me 
leaves, the leaves I’ll give to the spring, 
the spring will give me water, the water 
I’ll give to Henny-penny, who lies choking 
to death in the hazel-wood.” 
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“You'll get no shoes from me,” said the 
shoemaker, “until I get leather from you.” 

So Cocky-locky ran to the ox and said : — 

“Dear good friend Ox, please give me 
leather, the leather I’ll give to the shoe- 
maker, the shoemaker will give me shoes, 
the shoes [’ll give to little child Ann, little 
child Ann will give me a red ribbon, the 
red ribbon I[’ll give to the linden, the lin- 
den will give me leaves, the leaves I’ll give 
to the spring, the spring will give me wa- 
ter, the water I'll give to Henny-penny, who 
lies choking to death in the hazel-wood.”’ 

“You'll get no leather from me,” said 
the ox, “until I get corn from you.” 

So Cocky-locky ran to the farmer and 
said : — 

“Dear good friend Farmer, please give 
me some corn, the corn [’ll give to the ox, 
the ox will give me leather, the leather I'll 
give to the shoemaker, the shoemaker will 
give me shoes, the shoes I’!] give to little 
child Ann, little child Ann will give me a 
red ribbon, the red ribbon I’ll give to the 
linden, the linden will give me leaves, the 
leaves I’ll give to the spring, the spring 
will give me water, the water I’ll give to 
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Henny-penny, who lies choking to death 
in the hazel-wood.” 

“You'll get no corn from me,” said the 
farmer, “until I get a pancake from you.” 

So Cocky-locky ran to the baker’s wife 
and said :— 

“Dear good friend, Mrs. Baker, please 
give me a pancake, the pancake I'll give 
to the farmer, the farmer will give me 
corn, the corn I[’ll give to the ox, the ox 
will give me leather, the leather I’ll give 
to the shoemaker, the shoemaker will give 
me shoes, the shoes I[’ll give to little child 
Ann, little child Ann will give me a red 
ribbon, the red ribbon I’ll give to the 
linden, the linden will give me leaves, the 
leaves I’ll give to the spring, the spring 
will give me water, the water I’ll give to 
Henny-penny, who lies choking to death in 
the hazel-wood.”’ 

“You'll get no pancake from me,”’ said 
the baker’s wife, “until I get wood from 
you.” 

So Cocky-locky ran to the woodcutter 
and said: — 

“Dear good friend Woodcutter, please 
give me wood, the wood I’ll give to the 
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baker’s wife, the baker’s wife will give me 
a pancake, the pancake I'll give to the 
farmer, the farmer will give me corn, 
the corn I’ll give to the ox, the ox will 
give me leather, the leather I'll give to 
the shoemaker, the shoemaker will give 
me shoes, the shoes I’ll give to little child 
Ann, little child Ann will give me a red 
ribbon, the red ribbon I’ll give to the lin- 
den, the linden will give me leaves, the 
leaves I’ll give to the spring, the spring 
will give me water, the water I’ll give to 
Henny-penny, who lies choking to death in 
the hazel-wood.”’ 

“You'll get no wood from me,”’ said the 
woodcutter, “until I get an axe from you.” 

So Cocky-locky ran to the blacksmith 
and said : — 

“Dear good friend Smith, please give 
me an axe, the axe I’ll give to the wood- 
cutter, the woodcutter will give me wood, 
the wood I[’ll give to the baker’s wife, the 
baker’s wife will give me a pancake, the 
pancake I’ll give to the farmer, the farmer 
will give me corn, the corn I’!I give to the 
ox, the ox will give me leather, the leather 
I’ll give to the shoemaker, the shoemaker 
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will give me shoes, the shoes I[’ll give to 
little child Ann, little child Ann will give 
me a red ribbon, the red ribbon I'll give to 
the linden, the linden will give me leaves, 
the leaves I’ll give to the spring, the spring 
will give me water, the water I’ll give to 
Henny-penny, who lies choking to death in 
the hazel-wood.” 

“You'll get no axe from me,” answered 
the smith, “until I get coal from you.” 

So Cocky-locky ran to the miner and 
said : — | 

“Dear good friend Miner, please give 
me coal, the coal I’ll give to the smith, the 
smith will give me an axe, the axe I'll 
give to the woodcutter, the woodcutter will 
give me wood, the wood I[’ll give to the 
baker’s wife, the baker’s wife will give me 
a pancake, the pancake I’ll give to the 
farmer, the farmer will give me corn, the 
corn [’|] give to the ox, the ox will give me 
leather, the leather I’ll give to the shoe- 
maker, the shoemaker will give me shoes, 
the shoes I’ll give to little child Ann, little 
child Ann will give me a red ribbon, the red 
ribbon I’ll give to the linden, the linden 
will give me leaves, the leaves I’ll give to 
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the spring, the spring will give me water, 
the water I’ll give to Henny-penny, who 
lies choking to death in the hazel-wood.” 

So the miner took pity on Cocky-locky 
and gave him some coal, and then the smith 
got his coal, and the woodcutter his axe, 
and the baker’s wife her wood, and the 
farmer his pancake, and the ox his corn, 
and the shoemaker his leather, and little 
child Ann her shoes, and the linden its 
red ribbon with the golden edge, and the 
spring its leaves, and Cocky-locky the drop 
of water, and he gave it to Henny-penny, 
who lay choking to death in the hazel- 
wood, and so she got well again. 


THE WOLF AND THE THREE 
LITTLE PIGS 


Once upon a time there were three little 
pigs. ‘The eldest one went out to seek his 
fortune in the wide world. “ Beware of the 
wolf, my son. He is your deadly enemy.” 
These were the last words of his mother. 

The first little pig met a countryman who 
Was carrying straw. “Please give me an 
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armful of straw,” said the pig. The coun- 
tryman did so, and the little pig built him- 
self a house of the straw. 

By and by along came the wolf. “Little 
pig, little pig, let me in.” 

“No, no, by the hair of my chiny-chin- 
chin.” 

“Then T’ll huff and I’ll puff and I’ll 
blow your house in,” threatened the wolf. 

He did huff and puff with all his might, 
and at last he blew the house in and ate up 
the little pig. 

The second little pig now started out to 
seek his fortune. ‘Beware of the wolf, my 
son,’ said his mother. 

This little pig met a countryman carrty- 
ing some hay. 

“Please give me an armful of hay,” he 
said. 

The countryman did so, and the little pig 
built himself a house. 

After a while along came the wolf. “ Little 
pig, little pig, let me in.” 

“No, no, by the hair of my chiny-chin- 
chin.” 

“Then I’ll huff and I’ll puff and I’ll 
blow your house in.” 
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So he did huff and puff with all his might. 
At last he blew the house in and ate up the 
little pig. 

Now it came the turn of the third little 
pig to go out into the wide world to seek 
his fortune. “Beware of the wolf, my son,” 
said his mother. “I’ll try,’ answered the 
little pig. 

Presently he met a countryman with a 
load of bricks. “‘ Please give me some bricks 
for my house,”’ said the little pig. 

The countryman was very good-natured, 
and gave the little pig all he wished. The 
little pig built a snug little house, and lived 
there very happily till the wolf came. 

“Little pig, little pig, let me in.” 

“No, no, by the hair of my chiny-chin- 
chin.” 

“Then I’ll huff and [’ll puff and I'll 
blow your house in,” threatened the wolf. 

He huffed and he puffed with all his 
might. The little pig held his breath. But 
the brick house was stronger than his 
brothers’ houses had been. The walls held 
together well, and the little pig knew his 
house would always shelter him from the 
wolf. 
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When the little pig’s enemy saw that huff- 
ing and puffing did no good, he changed 
his plans. “ Little pig, do you like berries ?”’ 
he asked in a very sweet, soft voice. 

“Oh, yes, indeed I do,” answered the 
little pig. 

“Farmer Brown’s erie are just ripe. 
Let me take you to the berry patch to- 
morrow. At what hour shall [ call ?”’ 

Six o’clock,” said the little pig. But 
he was too wise to go with the wolf. 

At six o'clock the next day, the wolf 
knocked at the little pig’s door. «Are you 
ready, little pig ?”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Wolf, I have had all the berries 
I can eat. I went at five this morning, and 
have only just reached home.” 

How angry the wolf was! But he kept 
his voice soft, so as not to frighten the little 
pig. 

“Little pig, do you like pears? Ripe, 
Juicy pears P”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said the little pig. “Indeed 
I do.” 

“Very well, I will call for you at five to- 
morrow morning, and we will go to Farmer 
Brown’s orchard together.” 
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But the wolf could be sly too. At half- 
past four he went to the orchard and found 
the little pig in the top of a large pear tree. 
‘Are they as good as I said they were ?”’ 
asked the wolf. 

How frightened the little pig was! How- 
ever, he tried to think of some way of es- 
cape. 

“They are delicious,” he replied. “Shall 
I throw you one?” 

He threw one down, and the wolf ran 
after it. He kept throwing down the pears, 
and every one he threw farther and farther. 
The last one rolled quite a way down the 
hill. While the wolf raced after it, the little 
pig sprang down and ran home. How glad 
he felt when he got safely inside his good 
brick house! 

Soon he heard the wolf’s voice at the 
door. “Are you at home, little pig? Did 
you know that there was a large fair in the 
town? Let us go there to-morrow. I will 
call for you at four in the morning.” 

“Very well,” said the little pig. 

About two in the morning, before 1t was 
yet light, the little pig went to the fair. 
He bought there a churn so large that he 
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could scarcely carry it. Half-way home he 
saw the wolf. He was very much frightened 
and said to himself, “Surely now the wolf 
will eat me!” 

Just then a bright thought came to him. 
He got into the churn and began to roll 
down hill straight toward the wolf. ‘The 
wolf was so amazed that he took to his heels 
in terror. 

Some hours after the little pig had reached 
home, he heard a knock. “Shall we go to 
the fair now?” asked the wolf. 

“T have been,” replied the little pig. 

“Why, I have been along the road to the 
_ fair, and I never saw you.” 

““No?’” said the pig. “Do you remember 
running away from a churn? [I was in that 
churn.”” Then the little pig laughed to 
think how he had again outwitted the wolf. 

“You may laugh, little pig, but I shall 
eat you to-day. I am coming down the 
chimney,” ‘The wolf sprang upon the roof 
with a bound. 

Then the little pig was sadly frightened. 
But he kept a stout heart, and his quick wits 
told him what to do. “I will make a roast- 
mg fire,” said he. 
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When the wolf finally worked his way 
through the chimney, he fell into the fire 
and was burned to death. As for the little 
pig, he lived happily ever after in his snug 
little brick house. 


THREE BILLY GOATS GRUFF: 


Once there were three goats called Gruff. 
The smallest was Little Goat Gruff. The 
biggest was Great Goat Gruff. The middle 
one was Middle Goat Gruff. 

They all lived together on a hill, and ate 
grass. One day their grass was all eaten. 
They looked around and saw another hill. 
“Let us go to that hill,” they all said. 

“You may go first, Little Goat Gruff, 
because you are so little,’ said Great Goat 
Gruff and Middle Goat Gruff. 

So Little Goat Gruff set off. On the way 
he came to a bridge. The bridge was so old 
that it had a gray beard. But Little Goat 
Gruff was so light that the old bridge only 
laughed, «« Ha! ha!”’ when he walked across. 


1 From Annie Klingensmith’s Household Stories for Little 
Readers, published by A. Flanagan Company. 
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The bridge belonged to a goblin who 
lived in the water. ‘The bridge had a roof 
like a house, so that the sun could not shine 
on the goblin. 

The goblin was pink and blue, and he 
had eyes like footballs and a nose like a 
baseball bat. 

When he heard Little Goat Gruff coming 
across the bridge, trip, trop, trip, trop, he 
shouted, “Who is walking across my 
bridge ?”? “I am,” said Little Goat Gruff 
very politely. “I am going across to eat 
grass.” “No, you are not,” shouted the 
goblin; “I am coming to eat you.” 

“Please don’t,’ said Little Goat Gruff. 
“Wait till Middle Goat Gruff comes.” 

So the goblin kept still until he heard 
Middle Goat Gruff coming across the 
bridge, trip, trop, trip, trop. “Oh! oh!” 
said the bridge, “you are heavier than Lit- 
tle Goat Gruff.”” Out jumped the goblin 
and shouted, “Why are you walking on 
my, bridge ?”’ 

“I am going across to eat grass,” said 
Middle Goat Gruff. “No, you are not,” 
screamed the goblin; “I am coming to eat 
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you. 
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“Please don’t,’ said Middle Goat Gruff 
very politely. “ Wait till Great Goat Gruff 
comes.” So the goblin kept still. 

In a minute along came Great Goat 
Gruff, trip, trop, trip, trop, stamping his 
feet and shaking his horns. 

“Um, yum, help!”’ screamed the bridge. 
“My back is breaking.” 

Splish, splash, splutter! came the gob- 
lin. Slam, bang, batter! At him went 
Great Goat Gruff and knocked him heels 
over head clear out at the other end of the 
bridge. Then the sun shone on him, and he 
blew up like a puff ball, and that was the 
last of him. 

The three goats Gruff found all the grass 
they could eat. So they ate and ate and 
ate, and grew so fat that they never cared 
to take the long journey back to their old 
home on the other side of the river. 


LITTLE RED RIDING-HOOD 


Once upon a time there lived in a cer- 
tain village a little girl. Her home was a 
cottage on the edge of the wood. On the 
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other side of the wood lived her grandmo- 
ther. 

This good old woman had made her lit- 
tle granddaughter a pretty red cloak and 
hood which she was seldom seen without. 
For this reason, every one called her Little 
Red Riding-Hood. 

One day her mother made some cakes, 
and said to Little Red Riding-Hood : — 

“Go, my dear, and see how your grand- 
mother is. I hear she has been ill. I have 
put a cake and a little pot of butter into 
this basket for you to carry to her. Do not 
play by the way, and do not talk to any one 
you may meet.” 

Little Red Riding-Hood started at once 
for her grandmother’s. Half-way through 
the wood, she met a large wolf. He longed 
to eat her up, but he dared not, for some 
woodchoppers were working near by. So 
he thought he would talk to her instead. 

“Where are you going, little girl ?”’ said 
he. 

Little Red Riding-Hood forgot her mo- 
ther’s last words, and answered the wolf 
very politely. 

“T am going to see my grandmother and 
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carry her a cake and a little pot of butter 
from my mother.” 

“Does she live far off ?’’ asked the wolf. 

“Oh, yes. It is the first house in the vil- 
lage beyond the mill.” 

“Well,” said the wolf, “I will go to see 
your grandmother, too. I will go this way ; 
and you, that; and we will see who will be 
there soonest.” 

At this the wolf began to run as fast as 
he could, taking the shortest way, and Lit- 
tle Red Riding-Hood went by the longest. 
She stopped often to chase a butterfly, or 
pluck a flower, and so she was a good while 
on the way. The wolf was soon at the old 
woman’s house, and knocked at the door — 
tap, tap! 

“Who is there ?”’ 

“Your grandchild, Little Red Riding- 
Hood,” replied the wolf, softening his voice. 
“TI have brought you a cake and a pot of 
butter from mother.”’ 

The good grandmother, who was ill in 
bed, called out: — 

“Pull the bobbin, and the latch will fly 
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up. 
The wolf pulled the string, and the latch 
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in, and fell upon the old woman, and ate 
her up in less than no time, for he had not 
tasted food for three days. 

The wolf then shut the door, put on the 
grandmother’s nightdress and cap, and got 
into bed. There he waited for Little Red 
Riding-Hood. 

By and by there came a gentle knock 
at the door — tap, tap! 

“Who is there ?”’ 

Little Red Riding-Hood heard the big 
voice of the wolf, and at first she was afraid. 
Then she thought her grandmother must 
have a bad cold, and be very hoarse, so she 
answered : — 

“ Little Red Riding-Hood. I have brought 
you a cake and a pot of butter from mo- 
ther.”’ 

The wolf softened his voice as much as 
he could, and called out: — 

* Pull the bobbin, and the latch will fy 
up. 33 

Little Red Riding-Hood pulled the string, 
and the latch flew up, and the door opened. 
The wolf was hiding under the bedclothes 
and called out in a muffled voice: — 
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“Put the cake and the pot of butter on 
the shelf, and come to bed.”’ 

Little Red Riding-Hood made ready for 
bed. Then she came to the bedside and 
looked with wonder at her grandmother. 

“Grandmother, what great arms you 
have!”’ 

“The better to hug you, my dear.” 

“Grandmother, what great ears you 
have!” 

“The better to hear you, my dear.” 

“Grandmother, what great eyes you 
have!”’ 

“The better to see you, my dear.” 

“Grandmother, what great teeth you 
have !”’ 

“The better to eat you, my dear.”’ And 
at this the wicked wolf sprang out of 
bed and ate up poor Little Red Riding- 
Hood. 

But Little Red Riding-Hood’s cries had 
been heard by a good woodcutter. He threw 
his axe over his shoulder and hurried to 
the cottage. He met the wicked wolf in the 
doorway. 

The woodcutter guessed at once what 
had happened. With one blow of his axe 
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he cut open the wicked wolf and then, 
strange to say, Little Red Riding-Hood 
and her grandmother, alive and happy, 
stood before him. How they thanked the 
kind woodcutter for saving their lives! 

And after this you may be very sure that 
Little Red Riding-Hood talked to no more 
wolves when she went through the woods 
to her grandmother’s. 


THE STRAW, THE COAL, AND 
THE BEAN’ 


In a village lived a poor old woman. One 
day she picked some beans and went into 
the house to cook them. She made a fire 
on her hearth, and lighted it with a hand- 
ful of straw. When she was emptying the 
beans into the pan, one dropped without 
her seeing it. It lay on the floor beside a 
straw, and soon afterwards a hot coal from 
the fire leapt down to the two. Then the 
straw said, — 


1 Based upon Grimm’s story in German Household Tales, 
Riverside Literature Series, Nos. 107-108, published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 
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“Dear friends, how do you come here ?”’ 

The coal replied, — 

“TI sprang out of the fire, and if I had 
not got away I must have met my death. 
I should have been burnt to ashes by this 
time.” 

The bean said, — 

“T, too, have got off with whole skin, 
for if the old woman had put me into a 
pan, I should have been made into broth, 
like my brothers.”’ 

“And would my lot have been better ?”” 
asked the straw. “The old woman has 
burned all my brothers. She seized sixty 
of them at once, and put them under the 
pot. Luckily I slipped through her fin- 
gers.” 

“But what are we to do now ?”’ said the 
coal. 

“IT think,” answered the bean, “that 
we should keep together like good friends. 
We are not safe here, so suppose we go 
away together and seek our fortunes in a 
new country.” | 

The plan pleased the others, and they 
all set out on their way. Soon they came 
to a little brook. There was no bridge nor 
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foot-plank, and they did not see how they 
were to cross it. At last the straw said, — 

“T will lay myself straight across from 
one side to the other. Then you can walk 
over me as on a bridge.”” The straw there- 
fore stretched itself from one bank to the 
other, and the coal tripped quite boldly 
on to the newly-built bridge. But when 
she had reached the middle, and heard the 
water running beneath her, she was afraid, 
and would go no farther. 

The straw, however, began to burn, 
broke into two pieces, and fell into the 
stream. The coal slipped after her, hissed 
when she got into the water, and breathed 
her last. The bean, on the shore, laughed 
so heartily at the sight that she burst. 

It would have been all over with the 
bean, too, if a tailor had not sat down to 
rest by the brook. As he had a tender 
heart, he pulled out his needle and thread 
and sewed her together. The bean thanked 
him most prettily. However, as the tailor 
used black thread, all beans have a black 
seam to this very day. 
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THE LITTLE RED HEN AND 
THE FOX? 


Once upon a time there was a little red 
hen, who lived on a farm all by herself. 
An old fox, crafty and sly, had a den in 
the rocks, on a hill near her house. Many 
and many a night this old fox used to lie 
awake and think to himself how good that 
little red hen would taste if he could once 
get her in his big kettle and boil her for 
dinner. But he could n’t catch the little 
red hen, because she was too wise for 
him. Every time she went out to market — 
she locked the door of the house behind 
her, and as soon as she came in again she 
locked the door behind her and put the 
key into her apron pocket, where she kept 
her scissors and a sugar cooky. 

At last the old fox thought of a way 
to catch the little red hen. Early in the 
morning, he said to his old mother, “Have 
the kettle boiling when I come home to- 
night, for I’ll be bringing the little red 


1From Sara Cone Bryant’s Stories to Tell to Children, pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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hen for supper.”” Then he took a big bag 
and slung it over his shoulder, and walked 
till he came to the little red hen’s house. 
The little red hen was just coming out of 
her door to pick up a few sticks for kin- 
dling wood. So the old fox hid behind the 
woodpile, and as soon as she bent down 
to get a stick, into the house he slipped, 
and scurried behind the door. 

In a minute the little red hen came 
quickly in, and shut the door and locked it. 
“I’m glad I’m safely in,” she said. Just 
as she said it, she turned round, and there 
stood the ugly old fox, with his big bag 
over his shoulder. Whiff! how scared the 
little red hen was! She dropped her apron- 
ful of sticks, and flew up to the big beam 
across the ceiling. ‘There she perched, and 
she said to the old fox, down below, ‘‘ You 
may as well go home, for you can’t get me.”’ 

«‘Can’t I, though!” said the fox. And 
what do you think he did? He stood on 
the floor underneath the little red hen and 
twirled round in a circle after his own 
tail. And as he spun, and spun, and spun, 
faster, and faster, and faster, the poor little 
red hen got so dizzy watching him that she 
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could n’t hold on to the perch. She dropped 
off, and the old fox picked her up and put 
her into his bag, slung the bag over his 
shoulder, and started for home, where the 
kettle was boiling. 

He had a long way to go, up hill, and the 
little red hen was still so dizzy that she did 
not know where she was. But when the 
dizziness began to go off, she whisked her 
little scissors out of her apron pocket, and 
snip! she cut a little hole in the bag; then 
she poked her head out and saw where she 
was, and as soon as they came to a good 
spot she cut the hole bigger and jumped 
out herself. There was a great big stone 
lying there, and the little red hen picked 
it up and put it into the bag as quick as a 
wink. ‘Then she ran as fast as she could till 
she came to her own little farmhouse, and 
she went in and locked the door with the 
big key. 

The old fox went on, carrying the stone, 
and never knew the difference. My, but 
it bumped him well! He was pretty tired 
when he got home. But he was so pleased 
to think of the supper he was going to have 
that he did not mind that at all. As soon 
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as his mother opened the door he said, 
‘‘Is the kettle boiling ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said his mother, “have you got 
the little red hen ?”’ 

“IT have,” said the old fox. ‘‘ When I 
open the bag you take the cover off the 
kettle, and I’ll shake the bag so that the 
hen will fall in, and then you pop the cover 
on, before she can jump out.” 

‘All right,’’ said his mean old mother; 
and she stood close by the boiling kettle, 
ready to put the cover on. 

The fox lifted the big, heavy bag up till 
it was over the open kettle, and gave it a 
shake. Splash! thump! splash! In went 
the stone, and out came the boiling water, 
all over the old fox and the old fox’s mother! 

And they were scalded to death. 

But the little red hen lived happily ever 
after in her own little farmhouse. 


THE DISCONTENTED PINE TREE’ 


Once upon a time there was a little pine 
tree. It grew in a pleasant forest. Birds 
? A German folk-tale. 
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sang over it; rabbits frisked around. It 
had everything to make it happy. 

Nevertheless the pine tree was not happy. 
It was discontented. It did not like its 
leaves. ‘They were straight and were called 
needles. 

“T donot like needles. I wish I had leaves 
like the other trees,”’ said the pine tree. 
“T wish I had golden leaves.” 

Every day it said the same words: “I 
wish I had golden leaves. I wish I had 
golden leaves.” 

Some fairy of the woods must have heard 
the pine tree. One morning it woke up, 
and lo! its wish was granted. It was cov- 
ered with golden leaves. 

‘How lovely I am!”’ said the pine tree. 
‘How my golden leaves shine in the sun! 
All the trees must see my beauty.”’ 

The trees did see and wonder over the 
little pine tree. Some one else saw and 
wondered. ‘This was a man with a bag on 
his arm. 

“Why here is a tree with its leaves of 
pure gold! Never have I seen such a 
sight. I will fill my bag with gold and be 
a rich man for the rest of my life.” 
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He stripped the little tree of its leaves, 
and went off, carrying the heavy bag and 
whistling for joy. 

But the little pine tree was sad. “ What 
a sight am I! How foolish I was to wish 
for golden leaves! I wish I had leaves of 
glass! I wish I had leaves of glass!” 

It murmured these words to itself all 
night. In the morning, lo! it had new 
leaves, and they were of glass. How they 
sparkled in the clear daylight! ‘They shone 
red, and green, and gold, and were really 
most beautiful. 

“TI am lovelier than ever,” thought the 
tree. “I am hung with rainbows.” 

But as the day grew older, a strong wind 
began to blow. The leaves of glass were 
beaten against each other. One by one 
they broke and fell to the ground. Again 
the little tree stood bare. 

“I was foolish to wish to be different 
from the other trees. Oh, dress me in soft 
green leaves and I will be content,’”’ whis- 
pered the pine. 

In the morning, lo! it was clothed with 
soft green leaves. Its wish was granted a 
third time. 
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For a while it was perfectly content. 
Then there came into the forest a goat and 
her two young kids. ‘They were very hun- 
ery, and they came straight to the little 
tree. 

“Here, my children,’ said the goat. 
“Here are tender green leaves for your 
dinner. All the other trees hold their leaves 
too far away, but this little tree is just the 
right height. Make a good meal, for I do 
not know where we may again find juicy 
leaves growing so near the ground.” 

The little kids and their mother ate and 
ate. When they went, they left not a leaf 
on the tree. 

The pine tree bowed its head. “I have 
learned my lesson,”’ it said. “Give me back 
my needles and [ will never grumble again. 
They were best for a little pine tree.” 

In the morning, lo! it stood again clothed 
in its strong green needles. From that day 
to this it has been the most contented tree 
in the forest. 
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TOM ‘THUMB! 


I 


THE WISH OF THE FARMER’S WIFE 


Many, many years ago there lived a 
man named Merlin. 

One night, Merlin went to the house of 
a poor farmer. He had been walking all 
day, and was tired and hungry. 

He asked the farmer if he might come 
in and rest. 

The good man and his wife were very 
kind to Merlin. They gave him some milk 
and some brown bread, and let him stay 
with them all night. 

In the morning, Merlin said to the farm- 
er’s wife, “ Why do you look so sad? You 
have a good home. I should think you 
would be happy.” 

“Ah me!” said the poor woman. “I 
have no children. I wish I had a little boy. 

1 From Child Life, Second Reader, by Etta Austin Blaisdell 


and Mary Frances Blaisdell, published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. 
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If I had one no bigger than your thumb, I 
should be happy.”’ 

Merlin laughed. He thought that a boy 
no bigger than his thumb would be very 
funny. 

He ate the bread and milk the good 
woman gave him and went away. 

On his way home, he went to see his 
friend, the Queen of the Fairies. 

He told her about the farmer and his wife 
and asked her to give them a son no bigger 
than a man’s thumb. 


II 


THE COMING OF TOM THUMB 


Ten years later, Merlin went again to the 
farmer’s house. 

The farmer and his wife were very 
happy. 

They had a son, but he was no bigger 
than his father’s thumb. 

The farmer’s wife told Merlin how their 
little son was named and dressed. 

One morning, the Queen of the Fairies 
came in at the window and kissed him. 
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“You shall be called Tom Thumb,” she 
said. 

Then seven little fairies flew into the 
room and dressed the baby. 

They made him a shirt of a spider’s web, 
and a coat of thistle-down. 

For a cap they gave him an acorn-cup. 
His shoes they made of a mouse’s skin. 

Then each fairy gave Tom Thumb a kiss 
and flew out of the window. 


III 


TOM IN THE COW’S MOUTH 


Tom never grew bigger than his father’s 
thumb. 

One day, Tom’s mother went to the mea- 
dow to milk the cow. 

She took her. little boy with her. It was 
a very windy day, so she tied him to a 
thistle. 

The cow saw the thistle, but she did not 
see ‘Tom Thumb. She took them both up 
in one mouthful. 

When Tom saw the cow’s big teeth, he 
began to cry, “Mother! mother!’ 
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“Where are you, Tommy, my dear 
Tommy ?”’ cried his mother. 

*“Here, mother, here, in the red cow’s 
mouth !”’ | 

Then the poor woman began to cry, too. 
She thought that the cow would eat her 
little boy. 

Just then the cow opened her mouth 
and let him drop out. His mother caught 
him in her apron and ran home with 
him. 


IV 


TOM IN THE HORSE'S EAR 


Tom’s father was going to work in the 
field one morning. 

Tom wished to help him, and said, “I 
will go with you and drive the horse home.”’ 

His father laughed at the thought. 

“How can you drive a horse ?”’ he said. 
“You are so little you cannot hold the 
reins.” 

“Oh,” said Tom, «I will sit in the 
horse’s ear and tell him which way he is 
to go.” 


When they reached the field, ‘T’om’s fa- 
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ther put him in the horse’s ear and went 
to his work. 

Some men saw the horse and thought he 
was running away, so they ran after him. 

“Yeo hup! yeo hup!”’ cried Tom; and 
the horse ran so fast that the men could not 
catch him. 

Tom’s mother was frightened when she 
saw the horse come home alone. She ran 
out to see what was the matter. 

“Mother! mother! Take me down,” 
she heard Tom cry. “I am in the horse’s 
ear. I sat here to tell him which way to go.” 

Tom’s mother was very glad that her 
little boy could help his father. 

She took him out of the horse’s ear and 
gave him half of a blackberry for his dinner. 


Vv 


TOM IN THE FISH 


Not long after this, Tom’s father gave 
him a whip made of straw. 

It was funny to see ‘Tom drive the cows 
to the pasture with his little whip. 

One day, when he was driving the cows 
home, he fell into a hole in the ground. 
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A bird saw the straw whip and thought 
that she would use it to build her nest. So 
she picked up ‘Tom and his whip and flew 
away with them. 

As the bird was flying over a river, she 
dropped Tom into the water. 

A big fish saw the little boy and swal- 
lowed him in one mouthful. 

Soon a man caught the fish. It was such 
a big one that he sent it as a present to King 
Arthur. 

The cook took the fish to bake it for the 
king’s dinner. 

When the fish was opened, out jumped 
Tom Thumb. 

The cook put the little boy into a dish 
and sent him up to the king. 

How the king and queen laughed when 
they saw what was in the dish! 


** Was not this a dainty dish 
To set before the king?” 


VI 
SIR TOM THUMB 


King Arthur liked Tom Thumb very 
much. 
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When he went for a ride, he often took 
the little boy in his hand. 

If it began to rain, Tom used to creep 
into the king’s pocket. There he would 
sleep till the rain was over. 

The clothes that the fairies gave Tom 
Thumb were old and torn. 

King Arthur gave him some new clothes. 

Now his shirt was made of a butterfly’s 
wings. His boots were made of a chicken’s 
skin. 

He had a sword and a horse, too, which 
the good king gave him. 

The horse was a little white mouse, and 
the sword was a needle. ‘'om was very 
proud of his horse and sword. 

Then King Arthur said to him, “You 
shall be one of my knights. I will call you 
Sir Tom Thumb.” 

You should have seen the little knight 
riding on his horse. 

One day the king and his knights were 
riding in the country. 

As they passed a farmhouse, a big black 
cat jumped out. 

He caught Tom and his horse, and began 
to eat the poor little mouse. 
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Sir ‘Tom took his sword and tried to 
drive away the cat. 

The king’s men came up just then. 
They saved ‘l’om, but his horse was dead. 

After that King Arthur gave Sir Tom 
Thumb a coach drawn by six small mice. 


THE BREMEN TOWN MUSICIANS’ 


There was once an ass who had carried 
sacks to the mill for many a long year. At 
last his strength began to fail. Each day 
he did less work. 

“Ah,” thought the master, “I must get 
rid of this useless old beast.” 

The ass guessed his thoughts and ran 
away, taking the road to Bremen. “I bray 
finely,”’ he said to himself. “Perhaps they 
may make me a town musician.” 

Soon the ass met a hound who was pant- 
ing as if he had run a long way. “Hello, 
my friend, why are you so out of breath ?” 
asked the ass. 


1 Based upon Grimms’ story in German Household Tales, 
Riverside Literature Series, Nos. 107-108, published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 
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“Oh, dear,” said the dog, “now I am old 
I am no longer any use in the hunt. My 
master means to kill me, so I have run 
away. But tell me, pray, how am I to earn 
a living ?”’ 

“T can tell you,” said the ass. “I am on 
my way to Bremen to become town musi- 
cian. Come with me and take up music, 
too.” The dog agreed, and they walked 
on together. 

Soon they came to a cat sitting in the 
road and crying very sorrowlully. 

“What is the matter with you, old fel- 
low ?”’ asked the ass. 

‘**Oh, dear,” cried the cat, “now that I 
am old, my teeth are blunt and I do not 
catch as many rats and mice as I did once. 
So my mistress means to drown me. I have 
run away, but I do not know what will 
become of me.” 

«Cheer up,”’ said the ass. “Come with 
us to Bremen and become town musician.” 
The cat agreed, and the three travelers 
went merrily on together. 

Soon they came to a gate where a cock 
was perched. As he saw them coming, he 
crowed with all his might. 
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‘«Now what is the matter with you?” 
asked the ass. 

‘“‘Company is coming to-morrow,” said 
the cock. “My mistress told the cook to 
make me into a soup to-night. So I am 
crowing with all my might while I can.”’ 

«Come with us, Chanticleer,”’ said the 
ass. “We are going to Bremen. You have 
a powerful voice and will make a fine town 
musician.”” So the four travelers went 
merrily on together. 

Toward nightfall they came to a wood. 
Here they decided to pass the night. The 
ass and the dog lay down under a tree; the 
cat curled himself up on a branch; and the 
cock flew to the very top. Before he went 
to sleep, he looked all round. In the dis- 
tance he saw a little light. 

‘*Cock-a-doodle-doo,” he sang out. “My 
friends, there is a house not far away.” 

‘Let us go there,” said the ass. “We 
should be more comfortable than we are 
here.” 

They set off toward the light, which grew 
larger and brighter every moment. At last 
they came to a robber’s house, with a light 
in every window. 


b 
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“I am the tallest,’ said the ass. “‘I will 
look in.” 

“What do you see ?’’ asked the three. 

«IT see a table spread with good things 
to eat and drink. Robbers are sitting 
around the table having a jolly time.” 

**I wish we were there,”’ said the cock. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the dog. “I should 
like a few bones to gnaw.”’ 

“How shall we drive the robbers away, 
so that their feast may be ours?” asked 
the cat. 

They talked together and at last hit on 
a plan. The ass placed his forefeet on the 
window-ledge, the dog sprang on the ass’s 
back, the cat climbed upon the dog, and 
the cock flew up and perched on the cat’s 
head. Then they began to perform their 
music. The ass brayed, the dog barked, 
the cat mewed, and the cock crowed. 
Never was there such an uproar! Finally 
they burst through into the room, breaking 
all the panes of glass. The robbers thought 
some terrible goblin had appeared, and fled 
into the wood in terror. 

The four musicians were well pleased at 
the success of their first song together. 
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They sat down to the table and ate as if 
they had been hungry for a month. Then 
they put out the lights and went to bed. 
The ass lay down in the yard; the dog crept 
behind the door; the cat curled up on the 
hearth by the warm ashes; and the cock 
perched upon the roof of the house. 

Some hours after, the robber captain 
sent one of his men to explore. “I think 
we ran away too soon,” said the captain. 
**All seems dark and quiet now.” 

The man went into the kitchen to strike 
a light. He thought the fiery eyes of the cat 
were burning coals, and held a match to 
them. 

The angry cat flew into his face, spitting 
and scratching. The robber ran for the 
door in terror, but the dog ran at him and 
bit his leg. As he rushed through the yard, 
the ass gave him a great kick with his hind- 
foot. ‘To add to his fright, the cock called 
out, “ Cock-a-doodle-doo!”’ 

The robber said to his captain, “O Sir, 
never send me there again. In the kitchen 
isa dreadful witch. I felt her breath and her 
long nails in my face. By the door stands a 
man with a knife. He stabbed me in the 
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leg. In the yard lies a black ghost. He 
beat me with his wooden club. On the roof 
sits a judge, who shouted, ‘Bring that 
rogue here!’ and so I ran from that fearful 
house as fast as I could.”’ 

The robbers never returned, and the 
Bremen town musicians liked their new 
quarters so well that they may be living 
there yet, for all that I know. 


CINDERELLA, OR THE GLASS 
SLIPPER 


Once upon a time there lived a man and 
his wife and one beautiful daughter. The 
wife fell sick and died, and some time after 
the father married again. Now the new 
wife had a very bad temper. She also had 
two children of her own, who were proud 
and unkind like their mother. ‘They could 
not bear their gentle sister, and they made 
her do all the hard work. 

She washed the dishes, scrubbed the 
stairs, and swept the floor. Her sisters 
slept on soft beds in fine rooms, while she 
lay on an old straw sack in the garret. 
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work, and then sat in the corner among the 
cinders. So her sisters gave her the name 
of Cinderella or the cinder-maid. But 
Cinderella was really much more beautiful 
than they; and she surely was more sweet 
and gentle. 

Now the king’s son gave a ball, and he 
invited all the rich and the grand. Cin- 
derella’s sisters were fine ladies; they were 
to go to the ball. Perhaps they would even 
dance with the prince. 

Here was fresh work for poor Cinderella. 
She must starch their ruffles and iron their 
linen. All day long they talked of nothing 
but their fine clothes. 

“T shall wear my red velvet dress,” said 
the elder, “and trim it with my point 
lace.:’ 

“And [,” said the younger sister, “shall 
wear my gold brocade and all my dia- 
monds. You have nothing so fine.” 

Then they began to quarrel over their 
clothes. 

By and by one of the sisters said, “And 
pray, Cinderella, should you like to go to 
the ball ?”’ 
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‘Nay,’ said the poor girl, “you are 
mocking me. It is not for such as I to go 
- to a court ball.”’ 

‘True enough,” they said. “Folks would 
laugh to see a cinder-maid at a ball.” 

At last the evening came, and off they 
set in a coach. Cinderella watched them 
till they were out of sight, and then she 
sat down by the kitchen fire and began to 
weep. 

All at once her fairy godmother appeared, 
with her wand. 

“What are you crying for, my little 
maid P”’ 

«‘T wish — I wish,” began the poor girl, 
but her voice was choked with tears. 

<< You wish that you could go to the ball ?” 

Cinderella nodded. 

“Well, then, if you will be a good girl, 
you shall go. Run quickly and fetch me a 
pumpkin from the garden.” 

Cinderella flew to the garden and brought 
back the finest pumpkin she could find. 
She could not think what use it would be, 
but the fairy scooped it hollow, and then 
touched it with her wand. The pumpkin 
became at once a splendid gilt coach. 
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“Now fetch me the mouse-trap from the 
pantry.” 

In the mouse-trap were six sleek mice. 
The fairy opened the door, and as they ran 
out she touched each with her wand, and 
it became a gray horse. But what was she 
to do for a coachman ? 

“We might look for a rat in the rat- 
trap,” said Cinderella. 

‘That is a good thought. Run and bring 
the rat-trap, my dear.” 

Back came Cinderella with the trap. 
In it were three large rats. The fairy chose 
one that had long black whiskers, and she 
made him the coachman. 

‘Now go into the garden and bring me 
six lizards. You will find them behind the 
water-pot.” 

These were no sooner brought than, lo! 
with a touch of the wand they were turned 
into six footmen, who jumped up behind 
the coach, as if they had done nothing else 
all their days. Then the fairy said: — 

“Here is your coach and six, Cinderella, 
your coachman and your footmen. Now 
you can go to the ball.” 

“What! in these clothes?” and Cin- 
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derella looked down at her ragged frock. 
The fairy laughed, and just touched her 
with the wand. In a twinkling, her shabby 
clothes were changed to a dress of gold and 
silver lace, and on her bare feet were silk 
stockings and a pair of glass slippers, the 
prettiest ever seen. 

“Now go to the ball, Cinderella; but 
remember, if you stay one moment after 
midnight, your coach will instantly be- 
come a pumpkin, your horses will be mice, 
your coachman a rat, and your footmen 
lizards. And you? You will be once more 
only a cinder-maid in a ragged frock and 
with bare feet.’ 


II 
CINDERELLA IN THE PALACE 


Cinderella promised and drove away. 
She dashed up to the palace, and her coach 
was so fine that the king’s son came down 
the steps of the palace to hand out this 
unknown princess. He led her to the hall 
where all the guests were dancing. 

The moment she entered all voices were 
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hushed, the music stopped, and the dancers 
stood still. Such a beautiful princess had 
never been seen! Even the king, old as he 
was, turned to the queen and said: — 

“She is the most beautiful girl I ever 
saw — since I first saw you!”’ 

The prince led Cinderella to a seat and 
then asked her hand for the next dance. 
She danced with so much grace that he ad- 
mired her more and more. 

Supper was brought in, but the prince 
could not keep his eyes off the beautiful 
stranger. Cinderella went and sat by her 
sisters, and shared with them the fruit 
which the prince gave her. ‘They were very 
proud to have her by them, for they never 
dreamed who she really was. 

Cinderella was talking with them, when 
she heard the clock strike quarter of twelve. 
She went at once to the king and queen, 
and bade them good-night. The queen 
said there was to be another ball the next 
night, and she must come to that. The 
prince led her down the steps to her coach, 
and she drove home. 

At the house the fairy sat waiting for 
Cinderella. The young girl was telling 
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her story, when a knock was heard at the 
door. It was the sisters coming home from 
the ball. The fairy disappeared, and Cin- 
derella went to the door. She was once 
more a poor little cinder-maid. 

“How late you are!’ she said, as she 
opened the door. 

“Tf you had been to the ball, you would 
not have thought it late,’”’ said her sisters. 
“There came the most beautiful princess 
that ever was seen. She was very polite 
to us, and gave us oranges and grapes.”’ 

“Who was she ?”’ asked Cinderella. 

“Nobody knew her name. ‘The prince 
would give his eyes to know.” 

‘*Ah! how I should like to see her,”’ said 
Cinderella. ‘Oh, do please lend me some 
dress you wear every day, that I may go 
to the ball and have a peep at the beautiful 
princess.” 

“What! lend a gown to a cinder-maid! 
We are not so silly as that,’ said the sisters, 
walking away. | 

The next night came, and the sisters 
again went to the court ball. After they 
had gone, the fairy came as before and 
made Cinderella ready. 
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“Now remember,” she said, as the coach 
drove away, “remember twelve o’clock.”’ 

Cinderella was even more splendid than 
on the first night, and the king’s son never 
left her side. He said so many pretty things 
that Cinderella could think of nothing else. 
She forgot the fairy’s warning; she forgot 
her promise. Eleven o’clock came, but she 
did not notice the striking. The half hour 
struck, but the prince grew more charming, 
and Cinderella could hear nothing but his 
voice. The last quarter — but still Cinder- 
ella sat by the prince. 

Then the great clock on the tower struck 
the first stroke of twelve. Up sprang Cin- 
derella and fled from the room. ‘The prince 
started to follow her, but she was too swift 
for him. In her flight, one of her little glass 
slippers fell from her foot, and he stopped 
to pick it up. 

The last stroke of twelve died away as 
Cinderella darted down the steps of the 
palace. In a twinkling the gay lady was 
gone; only a shabby cinder-maid was run- 
ning down the steps. The splendid coach 
and six, driver, and footman, —all were 
gone; only a pumpkin lay on the ground, 
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and a rat, six mice, and six lizards scam- 
pered off. 

Cinderella reached home, quite out of 
breath. She had saved nothing of all her 
finery but one little glass slipper. The 
prince had its mate, but he had lost the 
princess. He asked the soldiers at the pal- 
ace gate if they had seen her drive away. 
No; at that hour only a ragged girl had 
passed out. 

Soon the two sisters came home from 
the ball, and Cinderella asked them if they 
had again seen the beautiful lady. Yes; 
she had been at the ball, but she had left 
suddenly, and no one knew what had be- 
come of her. But the prince would surely 
find her, for he had one of her glass slippers. 

They spoke truly. A few days after- 
ward, the king’s son sent a messenger with 
a trumpet and the slipper through all the 
city. The messenger sounded his trumpet 
and shouted that the prince would marry 
the lady who could wear the glass slipper. 
So the slipper was first tried on by all the 
princesses; then by all the duchesses; next 
by all the court ladies, but in vain ; not one 
could wear it. 
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‘Then it was carried to all the fine houses, 
and it came at last to the two sisters. They 
tried with all their might to force a foot 
into the fairy slipper, but they could not. 
Cinderella stood by, and said: — 

“Please let me try.’’ Her two sisters 
jeered at her, but the messenger looked at 
Cinderella. He saw that she was very fair, 
and besides he had orders to try the slipper 
on the foot of every maiden in the king- 
dom. 

So he bade Cinderella sit down on a 
three-legged stool in the kitchen. She put 
out her little foot, and the slipper fitted 
like wax. The sisters stared in wonder. 
Then Cinderella put her hand into her 
pocket and drew forth the other glass slip- 
per, and put it on her other foot. 

The moment that Cinderella did this, 
the fairy, who had stood by unseen, touched 
her with her wand, and the cinder-maid 
again became the beautiful, gayly dressed 
lady. The sisters saw that she was the 
same one whom they had seen at the ball. 
They thought how ill they had treated her 
all these years, and they fell at her feet 
and asked her to forgive them. 
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Cinderella was as good now as she had 
been when she was a cinder-maid. She 
freely forgave her sisters, and took them 
to the palace with her, for she was now 
to be the prince’s wife. And when the old 
king and queen died, the prince and Cin- 
derella became king and queen. 


JACK AND THE BEAN-STALK 


I 


THE BEANS ARE PLANTED 


Once upon a time there lived a poor 
woman. She had an only son, Jack. Jack 
was a lazy boy who never did any work. 
They grew poorer and poorer. At last they 
had nothing but their cow. 

‘We cannot starve,” said Jack’s mo- 
ther. “We must sell our cow.”’ 

Jack begged his mother to let him go with 
the cow to the village. He had not gone far 
when he met a butcher. 

‘Where are you going with your cow ?”’ 
asked the butcher. 

“TI am going to sell it,” said Jack. The 
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it. Jack looked into the hat and saw some 
odd-looking beans. 

“Sell your cow to me,” said the butcher. 
“T will give you all these beans for her.” 

Jack gave the butcher the cow and took 
the beans. He ran all the way home to show 
his mother what he had got for the cow. 

The poor woman was so angry that she 
threw the beans out of the window. She did 
not even cook them for supper, and so they 
both went hungry to bed. 

Jack awoke early the next morning and 
thought it very dark. He went to the win- 
dow. He could hardly see out of it, for it 
was covered with something green. 

The beans had taken root and shot up 
toward the clouds. The stalks were as 
thick as trees, and were wound about each 
other. It was like a green ladder, and Jack 
wished at once to climb to the top. 

He ran to tell his mother, but she asked 
him not to climb the bean-stalk. She was 
afraid to have him go. 

But Jack said he must go. So up he 
climbed. He climbed for hours, and at last 
reached the top. 
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II 


AT THE TOP OF THE BEAN-STALK 


Jack looked about him. He had never 
seen such a place before. ‘There was not 
a tree or a plant; there was no house nor 
shed. He sat down on a stone and wished 
he were at home again. He thought of his 
mother. He walked and walked, and 
hoped he might see a house. 

He saw no house, but at last he saw a 
lady walking alone. She was a beautiful 
lady, and in her hand she carried a wand, 
for she was really a fairy. A peacock of fine 
gold sat on top of the wand. 

The lady smiled and asked Jack how 
he came there. He told her all about the 
bean-stalk. ‘Then she said: — _ 

«‘Do you remember your father ?”’ 

“No,” said Jack. “When I speak of him 
to my mother, she cries, but she tells me 
nothing.” 

“T will tell you all,” said the lady, “but 
you must do just as I tell you.” 

Jack promised. 

“Your father was a good, kind man. 
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He had a good wife, he had money, and 
he had friends. One friend was a false one. 
He was a giant. He killed your father and 
took all his money. And he told your mo- 
ther she must never tell you about your 
father. If she did, then the giant would kill 
her and kill you, too. 

“This is the land where the giant lives. 
All that he has is yours, for he took it from 
your father. Now go. Keep on this road 
till you see a great house. The giant lives 
there.” 

Jack walked all day. When the sun set, 
he came to the giant’s house. He went up 
to it and saw the giant’s wife by the door. 
Jack asked her if she would give him a 
place where he could sleep. 

“What!” she said. “Do you not know ? 
My husband is a giant. He eats people. 
He will eat you if he finds you here.”’ 

Jack was afraid, but he would not go 
away. He asked the giant’s wife to hide 
him somewhere in the house. She was a 
kind woman, so she let him in. They came 
to a room where a table was set. Jack sat 
down and began to eat. 

While he was eating, there came a loud 
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knock at the outside door. The giant’s 
wife turned pale. 

‘““What shall I do?’ she cried. “It is 
the giant. He will kill you and kill me, 
too! What shall I do?” 

** Hide me in the oven,’’ said Jack. There 
was no fire and Jack lay in the oven and 
looked out. The giant came in and scolded 
his wife, and then sat down and ate and 
drank. Jack thought he never would finish. 
At last the giant leaned back in his chair 
and called out in a loud voice: — 

‘Bring me my hen!”’ 

His wife brought a beautiful hen and 
placed it on the table. 

“Lay!’’ roared the giant, and the hen 
laid an egg of solid gold. 

“Lay another!’’ And the hen laid an- 
other. So it went on. Each time the hen 
laid a larger ege than before. The giant 
played with the hen for some time. Then 
he fell asleep in his chair. 

Jack then crept out of the oven and 
seized the hen. He ran out of the house 
and down the road. He kept on till he came 
to the bean-stalk, and climbed down to his 
old home. 
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III 


THE GIANT'S MONEY-BAGS 


Jack’s mother was very glad to see him. 

“Look here, mother!’’ said Jack, and he 
showed her the hen. “Lay!”’ he said to the 
hen, and then the hen laid an egg of gold. 

Jack and his mother sold the egg and had 
plenty of money. From this time on they 
were poor no longer, for the hen laid eggs 
whenever they needed money. 

His mother begged Jack not to climb 
the bean-stalk again. She said he would 
never come back alive. Jack put on some 
other clothes and stained his face and hands 
another color. ‘Then, one morning, he rose 
early and climbed the bean-stalk a second 
time. 

He went to the giant’s house. ‘The giant’s 
wife was at the door, but she did not know 
him. He begged again for a place to sleep. 

“There was once a boy who came just 
as you have come,” said the giant’s wife. 
“T let him in, and he stole the giant’s hen 
and ran away. No, I cannot let you in.” 

But Jack begged so hard that at last she 
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let him in. This time she hid him in acloset. 
The giant came along in his heavy boots. 
He was so big, that the house shook. He 
looked about and said: — 

«‘ Wife, I smell fresh meat.” 

“Yes,” she said. “‘The crows left some 
raw meat on top of the house.”’ 

After supper, the giant shouted to his 
wife: — 

“Bring me my money-bags.” So she 
tugged two great bags to the table. One 
was full of silver, and the other was full of 
gold. The giant emptied the bags, and 
counted his money. Jack said to himself : — 

“That is my father’s money.”’ 

By and by the giant was tired. He put 
the money back into the bags and went to 
sleep. He had a dog to watch his money, 
but Jack did not see the dog. When the 
giant was sound asleep, Jack came out of 
the closet and laid hold of the bags. 

At this the dog barked, and Jack thought 
the giant would certainly wake. But he did 
not. Jack just then saw a bit of meat. He 
gave it to the dog, took the two bags, and 
was off. 
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IV 


THE HARP 


After he reached home, Jack said no 
more about the giant and the bean-stalk. 
For three years he lived with his mother. 
They had money enough, and all seemed 
well. Jack had changed in looks by this 
time. 

One bright summer morning, very early 
in the day, he climbed the bean-stalk once 
more. The giant’s wife did not know 
him. He had hard work to make her let 
him in. 

This time he was hidden in the copper 
boiler. The giant again came home, and 
was in a great rage. 

“IT smell fresh meat!’’ he cried, and he 
began to go about the room. He looked 
into the oven, and into the closet, and then 
came to the great boiler. Jack felt his 
heart stop beating. But the giant did not 
lift the lid. He sat down by the fire and 
had his supper. 

When supper was over, the giant told 
his wife to bring his harp. Jack peeped 
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out and saw a most beautiful harp. The 
giant placed it on the table and said: — 
ie od Rea 

Jack never heard such music as the harp 
played. No hands touched it. It played 
all by itself. By and by the harp played 
the giant to sleep. Then Jack crept out 
and seized the harp. He was running off 
with it, when some one called loudly: — 

“Master! Master!’ 

It was the harp, but Jack would not let 
it go. ‘The giant started up, and saw Jack 
with the harp running down the road. 

“Stop, you rascal!’ he shouted. “You 
stole my hen and my money-bags. Do you 
steal my harp? I’ll catch you and kill 
you!”’ 

“Catch me if you can!”’ said Jack. He 
thought he could run faster than the giant. 
Off they went, Jack and the harp, and the 
giant after them. Jack came to the bean- 
stalk. He hurried down the bean-stalk 
with the harp. There sat his mother, by 
the cottage, weeping. 

‘Do not cry, mother,” he said. “Quick, 
bring me a hatchet! Make haste!’? The 
giant was half-way down when Jack cut 
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the bean-stalk close to its roots. Over fell 
the bean-stalk, and down came the giant 
upon the ground. He was killed on the 
spot. 

In a moment the fairy was seen coming 
towards them. She told Jack’s mother how 
brave Jack had been. And that was the 
end. The bean-stalk never grew again. 


HOP O’ MY THUMB 


Once upon a time there lived a poor 
woodcutter and his wife. They had seven 
children, all boys. As the eldest boy was 
but ten, all the children were too young to 
' earn money. The father often found it 
hard to feed so many. 

The youngest boy was very small. When 
he was born, he was no bigger than a 
thumb. So he was called Hop O’ My 
Thumb. He said very little, but he thought 
much. 

In a certain year food was very scarce. 
People were nearly starving. One night 
Hop O’ My Thumb heard his father say :— 

“We can feed the children no longer. 
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To-morrow we will take them into the 
woods to bind sticks. Then we will lose 
them there.” 

“Oh, how can you treat your children 
so!’’ said the mother. 

“They will all soon die. Why not one 
day as well as the next ?”’ 

The mother cried, but she said no more. 

Hop O’ My Thumb did not sleep that 
night. He was making a plan. Early in 
the morning he went outdoors. He filled 
his pockets with small white pebbles. 

Soon the father and the mother called 
all the children to go into the woods with 
them. They went a long distance. Then 
the father began to chop trees. The boys 
worked hard at picking up sticks and tying 
them together. 

After a while, they looked up. They 
were all alone. Their father and _ their 
mother had left them, and they were lost 
in the deep woods. 

The six oldest boys began to cry. But 
Hop O’ My Thumb said: “Do not cry, 
brothers, I know the way home. Follow 
me!’’ He had dropped little white pebbles 
along the path. These pebbles shone in the 
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moonlight. Thus they easily found their 
way home. 

Now that very evening a rich lord had 
sent the boys’ father a gold piece, with 
which he had bought a large piece of meat. 
So there was plenty of supper that night. 

“Oh, dear! here is enough for all our 
children if only they were at home!”’ said 
the mother, and she began to cry again. 

“Here we are, mother! Here we are!”’ 
shouted the boys, and the seven rushed 
into her arms. 

What a good meal they had! But alas! 
it was not long before they were as poor as 
ever. Again the father decided to lose the 
children in the forest. And again Hop O’ 
My Thumb heard him tell his plan to his 
wife. 

Hop O’ My Thumb rose early to get 
pebbles. But the door was locked. He 
knew not what to do. 

Just then the mother gave each of the 
boys a slice of bread for his breakfast. 

“T will crumble my bread,” thought 
Hop O’ My Thumb. “Then I will drop 
the crumbs in the path just as I did the 
pebbles.” 
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This time they went much deeper into 
the woods. Hop O’ My Thumb dropped 
the crumbs carefully along the path. 

When the seven children found that their 
father and mother had left them, they did 
not cry. Instead, they turned to Hop O’ 
My Thumb. 

“Tt’s all right, brothers. We will follow 
the crumbs home.”’ So they started, but 
they found no crumbs. The birds had 
eaten them all. And now the children were 
really lost. 

Night came on. The wind blew fiercely. 
The children thought they heard wolves 
howling. Soon a pelting rain fell and they 
were wet to the skin. 

Hop O’ My Thumb climbed a tree. 
Far away he saw a light. “We will make 
for that light,’’ he said, as he stood on the 
ground once more. 

It took the boys hours to reach the edge 
of the wood. Beforethem was a house, with 
a bright light in the window. This was the 
light they had followed. They knocked 
at the door, and a woman came to open it. 

“What do you want, my children ?”’ 
said she. 
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“We are seven little brothers. We lost 
our way in the forest. Could you take us 
in for the night ?” 

“Alas! my poor children, this is the 
house of an ogre who eats little boys!” 

Hop O’ My Thumb and his brothers 
shook with fear. “What are we to do?” 
cried Hop O’ My Thumb. “If we stay in 
the forest the wolves will eat us. We would 
rather be eaten by the ogre. Perhaps he 
will pity us, if you ask him to do so.” 

The ogre’s wife led them to the fire. 
Here a whole sheep was roasting for sup- 
per. Suddenly they heard two or three 
loud knocks at the door. It was the ogre. 
His wife hid the children under the bed 
and went to open the door. 

The ogre entered and began to sniff 
right and left. 

“T smell fresh meat!’’ he cried. 

“It must be the calf I have just killed,” 
said his wife. 

The ogre went straight to the bed and 
pulled the children out. “I give a party 
to-morrow to three friends of mine. These 
children will make a dainty dish. I may 
as well kill them now.” 
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The seven brothers fell on their knees. 
“Mercy! mercy!”’ cried they. 

“Wait till to-morrow to kill them,” 
said the ogre’s wife. “ ‘They will taste bet- 
ter so.” 

“You are right,” said the ogre. “Give 
them a good meal so that they may not 
lose flesh.”’ 

The good woman brought the children 
a good supper. But they could eat nothing. 
Then she put all seven to bed in the next 
room. 

About twelve o’clock the children heard 
loud snores. The ogre was asleep. “ Boys,”’ 
whispered Hop O’ My Thumb, “we must 
not stay here. The ogre may change his 
mind and kill us in the night.” 

They crept softly out of bed. They 
passed the snoring ogre on their tiptoes, 
opened the house door, and hurried off 
towards home. 

An hour later the ogre awoke. “I might 
as well kill those young rogues now. Wife 
is asleep, and she will not stop me.”’ 

He sharpened his knife and went into 
the next room. But no one was there. 
“They have gone!”’ roared the ogre. “But 
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I’ll have them yet. Where are my seven- 
league boots ?”’ 

These boots were most wonderful. Every 
step which the ogre took in them was 
twenty-one miles long. Of course the ogre 
soon came in sight of the poor children. 
They were very near home. 

When Hop O’ My Thumb saw the ogre 
stepping from hill to hill, he stopped and 
said, “Boys, we cannot outrun him; we 
must hide.” 

They crept into the hollow of a rock and 
waited. Along came the ogre. He had 
lost sight of the boys and was tired by his 
race. 

“IT will rest here a moment,” said he. 
He sat down and leaned back against the 
very rock where the boys were hiding. 
Oh, how frightened they were! Soon they 
heard him snore; he had fallen asleep. 

Hop O’ My Thumb whispered to his 
brothers, “Run for home!’’ He stopped 
a moment to draw off the giant’s seven- 
league boots. 

Once in his home, Hop O’ My Thumb 
showed the boots to his father and mother. 
“T think I did right to take them. He only 
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used them to run after little children whom 
he ate.” 

“What shall you do with them, my 
son ?”’ asked his father. 

“TY shall carry messages for the king,” 
replied Hop O’ My Thumb. 

So Hop O’ My Thumb became the king’s 
messenger, and soon had all the money he 
could want. He gave much gold to his 
father, mother, and six brothers, and they 
all lived happily ever after. 


PUSS IN BOOTS 


I 


PUSS GOES A-HUNTING 


There was once an old miller, who had 
three sons. When he died, he left nothing 
but his mill, an ass, and a cat. The eldest 
son took the mill, the second son took the 
ass, and so the cat fell to the youngest. 
The poor fellow looked very sober, and 
sald: — 

“What am I to do? My brothers can 
take care of themselves with a mill and an 
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ass. But I can only eat the cat and sell his 
skin. Then what will be left? I shall die 
of hunger.”” The cat heard these words 
and looked up to his master. 

“Do not be troubled,” he said. “Give 
me a bag and get me a pair of boots, and I 
will soon show you what I can do.” 

The young man did not see what the cat 
could do, but he had known him to play 
many a clever trick when he wished to 
catch mice. He had seen him hang by his 
hind legs as if he were dead. He had 
seen him hide himself in the meal tub. 
Oh, the cat was a wise one! Besides, to 
whom else could the young man look for 
help ? 

So he got a bag and a pair of boots for the 
cat. Puss drew on the boots and hung the 
bag about his neck. Then he took hold of 
the two strings of the bag with his fore paws 
and set off for a place where there were 
some rabbits. 

He filled his bag with bran and left the 
mouth of the bag open. Then he lay down, 
shut his eyes, and seemed to be sound 
asleep. Soon a young rabbit smelled the 
bran and saw the open bag. He went head- 
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long into it, and at once the cat drew the 
strings and caught the rabbit. 

Puss now went to the palace, and asked 
to speak to the king. So he was brought 
before the king. He made a low bow and 
sald : — 

“Sire, this is a rabbit which my master 
bade me bring to you.” 

“And who is your master ?”’ 

“He is the Marquis of Carabas, your 
majesty,” said the cat. This was a name 
which Puss took it into his head to give his 
master. 

“Tell your master that I thank him for 
his gift,” said the king, and Puss went off 
in his boots. 

In a few days he hid himself with his bag 
in a cornfield. This time he caught two 
partridges, and carried them to the king. 
The king sent his thanks to the Mar- 
quis of Carabas, and made a present to 
Puss. 

So things went on for some time. Every 
week Puss brought some game to the king, 
and the king began to think the Marquis of 
Carabas a famous hunter. Now it chanced 
that the king and his daughter were about 
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to take a drive along the banks of the river. 
Puss heard of it and went to his master. 

“Master,” said he, “do just as I tell you, 
and your fortune will be made. You need 
only go and bathe in the river, and leave the 
rest to me.”’ 

“Very well,’ said his master. He did 
as the cat told him, but he did not know 
what it all meant. While he was in the 
river, the king and the princess drove by. 
Puss jumped out of the bushes and began 
to bawl: — 

“Help! help! the Marquis of Carabas 
is drowning! save him!’”’ The king heard 
and looked out of his carriage. There he 
saw the cat that had brought him so much 
game, and he bade his men run to help the 
marquis. When he was out of the river, 
Puss came forward, and told what had 
happened. 

“My master was bathing, and some rob- 
bers came and stole his clothes. I ran after 
them and cried, ‘Stop, thief!’ but they got 
away. ‘Then my master was carried out to 
sea by the waves. He would have drowned, 
if you had not come by with your men.” 

At this, the king bade one of his servants 
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ride back and bring a fine suit of clothes 
for the Marquis of Carabas, and they all 
waited. So, at last, the Marquis of Carabas 
came up to the carriage, dressed much 
more finely than he ever had been in his 
life. He was a handsome young man, and 
he looked so well that the king at once bade 
him enter the carriage. 


II 


PUSS AND THE LION 


Puss now had things quite to his mind. 
He ran on before, and came to a meadow, 
where some men were mowing grass. He 
stopped before them, and said: — 

“The king is coming this way. You must 
tell him that this field belongs to the Mar- 
quis of Carabas, or you shall be chopped as 
fine as mince-meat.’? When the carriage 
came by, the king put his head out, and 
said to the men: — 

“This is good grass land. Who ownsit ?”’ 

“The Marquis of Carabas,”’ they all 
said, for Puss had thrown them into a great 
fright. 
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“You have a fine estate, Marquis,”’ said 
the king. 

“Yes, Sire,” he replied, tossing his head, 
“it pays me well.’’ Puss still ran before the 
carriage, and came to some reapers. 

“Tell the king,’ he cried, “that all this 
grain belongs to the Marquis of Carabas, 
or you shall all be chopped as fine as mince- 
meat.” The king now came by, and asked 
the reapers who owned the grain they were 
cutting. 

“The Marquis of Carabas,”’ they said. 
So it went on. The king was amazed. The 
marquis took it all with a grand air. It 
was easy to see that he was a very rich and 
great man. ‘The princess sat in the corner 
of the carriage. She too thought the mar- 
quis a very great man. 

At last the cat drew near the castle of the 
one who really owned all the fields they had 
passed through. Puss asked about him, 
and found he was a monster who made 
every one about him afraid. Puss sent in 
word that he should like to call, and the 
monster bade him come in. 

“T have been told,” said Puss, “that you 
can change yourself into any kind of ani- 
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mal. They say you can even make your- 
self a lion.” 

“'To be sure I can,” said the monster. 
“Do you not believe it? Look, and you 
shall see me become a lion at once.’’? When 
Puss saw a lion before him he was in a 
great fright, and got away as far as he could. 
There he stayed till the lion became a 
monster again. 

“That was dreadful !’’ said Puss. “I was 
nearly dead with fear. But it must be much 
harder to make yourself small. They do 
say that you can turn into a mouse, but I 
do not believe it.”’ 

“Not believe it!’’ cried the monster. 
“You shall see!’ So he made himself at 
once into a mouse, and began running over 
the floor. In a twinkling Puss pounced 
upon him and gave him one shake. That 
was the end of the monster. 

By this time, the king had reached the 
gates of the castle, and thought he would 
like to see so-fine a place. Puss heard the 
wheels, and ran down just as the king drove 
up to the door. 

“Welcome!” he cried. Welcome to the 
castle of the Marquis of Carabas!”’ 
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* What! my lord Marquis,” said the king, 
“does this castle, too, belong to you? I 
never saw anything so fine. I should really 
like to enter.” 

“Your majesty is welcome!”’ said the 
young man, bowing low, taking off the cap 
which the king had given him. Then he 
gave his hand to the princess, and they 
went up the steps. Puss danced before 
them in his boots. 

They came into a great hall, and there 
they found a feast spread. The king was 
amazed at all he saw, and the princess fol- 
lowed him, just as much pleased. The 
Marquis of Carabas said little. He held 
his head high and played with his sword. 

When dinner was over, the king took the 
marquis one side, and said: “You have 
only to say the word, my lord Marquis, 
and you shall be the son-in-law of your 
king.” 

So the marquis married the princess, and 
Puss in Boots became a great lord, and 
hunted mice only when he pleased. 
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JACK THE GIANT-KILLER 


Long, long ago there lived in Cornwall 
a rich farmer. He had an only son named 
Jack. Jack was a brave and wise young 
man. . 

In those days, there were giants in the 
land. There was one giant who lived not 
far from Jack. His name was Cormo- 
ran. 

Cormoran lived on an island off the coast 
of Cornwall. He had a cave there full of 
treasure. He ate cattle and sheep that he 
stole from his neighbors. 

Often he came wading through the sea 
to the mainland. As he was over eighteen 
feet tall, all the people ran away when they 
saw him coming. ‘Then he would tie dozens 
of pigs and sheep around his waist, throw 
half a dozen oxen over his back, and walk 
home. 

The farmers kept getting poorer and 
poorer. At last they met in the town-hall 
to talk their troubles over. Suddenly Jack 
entered the room. 

“My neighbors,” said he, “what will be 
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given to the man who kills this Cornish 
giant ?”’ 

“He shall have all the money in Cor- 
moran’s cave,” said the farmers. 

“Well,” said Jack, “he ought to die. I 
will see if I cannot kill him.” 

One dark winter evening, Jack crossed 
to the giant’s island. He carried a horn, 
a shovel, and a pick-axe. All night long he 
dug and dug. He made a pit twenty-two 
feet deep and twenty feet wide. This pit 
he covered with sticks and straw. Over the 
sticks he threw earth, so that the ground 
looked as usual. 

Dawn came. Jack stood on the side of 
the pit farthest from the giant’s cave. ‘Then 
he took up his horn. «‘Tantivy! tantivy!”’ 
the horn sang merrily. 

The noise waked Cormoran. He was very 
angry. Out of the cave he rushed, shouting, 
“You rogue! you villain! you shall pay for 
spoiling my morning nap. I'll broil you 
for breakfast.”’ 

He shook his great fist at little Jack, but 
the next moment — down he fell into the 
pit. How the whole island shook! 

“How now, giant!’ .shouted Jack. 
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‘What has stopped you? Shall you broil 
me for breakfast after all ?” 

So Jack killed the giant and buried him 
where he lay. ‘Then he searched the cave. 
Here he found much gold which now be- 
longed to him. 

How pleased the farmers were to learn 
that the giant was dead! They named Jack, 
Jack the Giant-Killer. They also gave him 
a fine, sharp sword. On the sword-belt were 

written these words :— 


‘* Here ’s the right valiant Cornishman 
Who slew the giant Cormoran.” 


The news of Jack’s deed spread far and 
wide. Among those who heard of it was a 
giant who lived in Wales. His name was 
Blunderbore. 

“Tf that Jack ever comes near my castle, 
I?ll pay him for killing Cormoran,”’ said 
Blunderbore. And one day Jack did come 
near his castle, as we shall see. 

Four months passed by. Jack went on 
a journey into Wales. He entered a wood 
and soon came to a pleasant fountain. As 
he was tired, he sat down by the fountain 
and fell asleep. 
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It was Blunderbore’s fountain by which 
Jack fell asleep. Soon the giant came to 
draw water. He bent over Jack and read 
the words on his sword-belt : — 


** Here ’s the right valiant Cornishman, 
Who slew the giant Cormoran.” 


«Ah, ha! Have you come at last, little 
man?” ‘Then he threw Jack on his shoul- 
der and started for his castle. 

The rustle of the trees overhead waked 
poor Jack. How surprised he was to find 
himself entering the giant’s courtyard! 
Blunderbore locked Jack in a room over 
the castle gate. Then he went to invite 
another giant to his house. 

Poor Jack was most unhappy. On all 
sides he heard awful groans and shrieks. 
One voice cried over and over again these 
words : — 


“Do what you can to get away, 
Or you ’ll become the giant’s prey.” 


And now, going to the window, Jack 
saw the two giants coming toward the cas- 
tle. “Now or never,” thought he, “if I 
do not do something soon, I am lost!”’ 


Just then he had a bright idea. He took 
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two strong cords from the corner of the 
room. Of these he made two nooses. When 
the giants stood below to unlock the door, 
Jack dropped a noose over the head of 
each. With these ropes he easily choked 
them. Then he slid down on the ropes and 
killed them with his sword. 

Now he went through the rooms of Blun- 
derbore’s castle. He found three beautiful 
ladies nearly starved to death. Jack gave 
them the keys of the castle and then went 
happily on his way. 

A night or two later, Jack lost his path. 
He was about to lie down to sleep in the 
forest, when he saw a light. He went to- 
wards the light, and found a large castle. 

The door was opened by a huge giant 
with two heads. How surprised Jack was! 

“May I sleep in your castle to-night ?” 
he asked. 

“Certainly; come right in,” said the 
giant very politely. He was not so fierce 
as Cormoran or Blunderbore, but he was 
twice as sly. 

He showed Jack a room in which was a 
comfortable bed. ‘Then he walked away, 
but Jack heard him say softly: — 
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You shall not see the morning light.” 

“Ts that so?’’ said Jack. “We'll see if 
I cannot be as sly as you.” He did not go 
to bed, but placed a heavy stick of wood in 
his place. Then he hid in the darkest cor- 
ner of the room. 

At midnight in came the giant. He beat 
the log of wood with his club. He thought 
that he had killed Jack. How surprised 
he was to see Jack, alive and well, the next 
morning ! 

“How did you sleep? Did nothing wake 
you ?”’ asked the giant. 

“T believe a rat did give me two or three 
slaps with her tail. But that was nothing,” 
- said Jack. 

The giant was silent as he brought in the 
breakfast. ‘There were two bowls of por- 
ridge. Each bowl held four quarts. 

Jack did not wish to have the giant eat 
more than he, so he hid a leather bag un- 
der his coat. Into this he threw heaping 
spoonfuls of porridge when the giant was 
not looking. 

After breakfast, Jack said to the giant, 
“I can do something you cannot do.” 
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He then cut open the leather bag with his 
knife. All the pudding fell out upon the 
floor. 

“Humph! That’s easy enough. Of 
course I can do it!”’ cried the giant. He 
thrust a knife into himself and at once fell 
down dead. 

Thus Jack had freed the land from a 
third wicked giant. And he went merrily 
on his way. 

Not long after, he met King Arthur’s 
son. This prince had given away all his 
money to poor people he had met on the 
road. He had not a penny left. Jack liked 
the prince so much that he asked to go 
with him. 

‘Where shall we sleep to-night ?”’ asked 
the prince. “We have no money to pay 
for a bed.” 

‘“Leave that to me,” said Jack. ‘‘We 
shall do very well. ‘Two miles from here 
there lives an uncle of mine. He is a huge 
giant with three heads. He could fight 
five hundred men and make them run be- 
fore him.” 

“Alas!”’ cried the prince, “he will make 
one mouthful of us!”’ 
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“Don’t worry!” said Jack. “I will go 
ahead and make all things right.” 

Once at the giant’s door, he knocked till 
the hills echoed. ‘“Who’s there ?”’ roared 
the giant. 

“Only your poor cousin Jack.”’ 

“What news do you bring, cousin Jack ?”’ 

“Sad news, sad news, dear uncle.”’ 

“What sad news can come to me? I am 
a three-headed giant who can fight five 
hundred men at once and make them run 
before me.” 

“But, uncle, listen! The prince is 
coming with two thousand men to kill 
you!” 

“Oh me! oh me, Jack! This is sad news, 
indeed. But I shall save myself. I will go 
into my big underground cellar. Then you 
shall lock me in and keep the key till the 
prince has gone.” 

So said, so done. Jack locked the giant 
into the cellar and then he brought the 
prince into the castle. After a good supper 
and a night’s rest, the prince went on his 
way. But Jack first gave him money from 
the giant’s strong boxes. 


Then Jack opened the cellar door. 
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««Come up, uncle!”’ he cried, “the danger 
is past!”’ 

“How can I reward you, Jack ?’’ asked 
the giant. 

“Give me only the old cloak and cap 
that hang by your bed. Also the sword and 
shoes that are near them.”’ 

“Very well, Jack, but you have taken 
the best gifts in my castle. When you wear 
the cloak, no one can see you. When you 
wear the cap, every thought you think 
will be a wise one. As for the sword, it 
will cut through anything; while with the 
shoes, you can run faster than the wind.” 

“Thank you, dear uncle,” cried Jack. 
“With these magic gifts, I shall do won- 
ders.” 

He hastened after the prince and helped 
him so much in his journey that the prince 
came to love Jack well. Some time after, 
they reached King Arthur’s court. Every 
one welcomed Jack. As for King Arthur, 
he made Jack one of the knights of his 
Round Table. 

Now more than ever was Jack the Giant- 
Killer eager to free the land of wicked 
giants. Riding out one day, he came upon 
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a giant at the door of his cave. The giant 
sat upon a great block of wood. Beside 
him was an ugly iron club. The giant had 
a wicked face. His eyes were like flames 
of fire and his beard was like rods of iron 
wire. 

Jack put on the cloak of darkness. Then 
he went close to the giant and whispered : 
“Are you there? Soon I shall tweak your 
beard!’ Then he aimed a blow at the 
giant’s head. He missed his head, but cut 
off his nose instead. 

The giant roared loudly and began to 
use his club. He could not see Jack, so 
that his blows were wild. Jack thought 
best to kill him at once. Then he cut off 
his head and sent it to King Arthur. 

Jack now entered the cave. It turned 
and twisted; now one way, now another. 
At last he came to a barred room. This he 
opened and within found many sad pris- 
oners. 

“Ah! poor young man, have you come 
to join us? Will the giant fatten you for 
his table ?”’ 

**No, indeed,” cried Jack. “I have killed 
the giant. From this hour you are free.” 
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How glad they all were! How they 
crowded about Jack to thank him! Jack 
then opened the giant’s money-bags and 
divided the gold and silver with them all. 
After this they sat down to a feast. 

While the feast was going on, a man 
galloped up. “Oh, sirs,’’ he cried, “the 
giant ‘Thunderdell has heard of the death 
of his kinsman. He is rushing this way to 
kill the Giant-Killer.”’ 

But Jack was not troubled. “Let him 
come,” he cried. “If you will walk into 
the garden, gentlemen, you shall see the 
downfall of the two-headed giant Thun- 
derdell.”’ 

Now the castle where they were was 
surrounded by a deep moat. Across the 
moat was a drawbridge. Jack ordered 
some men to cut the drawbridge nearly in 
two. Then he put on his cloak of dark- 
ness. With his sword of sharpness at his 
side he went out to meet the giant. 

Thunderdell was a fearful creature with 
two heads. Although he could not see 
Jack, he could smell him. And with his 
two mouths he roared out these words, 
very loudly :— 
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** Fee, fi, fo, fum! 
I smell the blood of an Englishman! 
Be he alive or be he dead, 
Ill grind his bones to make my bread!” 


“Well, you are a great miller!’’ cried 
Jack. 

“Are you that wretch who killed my 
kinsman? I will grind your bones to pow- 
der, and quickly,’ shouted the giant. 

“You will have to catch me first,’ an- 
swered Jack. Then he put on his shoes of 
swiftness, and threw off his cloak of dark- 
ness. The giant now saw him and started 
after him. The hills shook under his heavy 
tread. Jack darted lightly over the draw- 
bridge. Thunderdell followed. When he 
reached the middle, the bridge broke with 
his weight. ‘Thunderdell fell into the moat. 

He foamed and plunged and tried to 
climb out, but he could not. Jack got a 
rope and threw it over his two heads. ‘Then 
several horses dragged him out. Jack at 
once cut off his heads and sent them to 
King Arthur. 

Not many days after this, Jack was pass- 
ing through a deep forest. At nightfall he 
saw a small cottage, at whose door he 
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knocked. A white-headed old man opened 
the door. 

“May I sleep here to-night?’ asked 
Jack. 

“Surely, my son, you are right wel- 
come,’ answered the old man. 

After supper, the old man said: “ Your 
belt tells me who you are. There is work 
for a giant-killer here. On the top of 
yonder mountain is a castle where live a 
wicked giant and a conjurer. The giant's 
name is Galligantua. Galligantua and his 
friend, the conjurer, have led many knights 
and ladies to their castle and changed them 
to birds and beasts.” 

“T will try to free them!” said Jack. 

“One fair girl,” said the old man, “was 
walking in her father’s garden. She was 
carried away in a fiery chariot drawn by 
dragons. As she was a duke’s daughter, 
many knights have tried to free her. All 
have failed, for two fiery griffins guard the 
castle. No one has been able to pass them.” 

“T think I may pass them,”’ said Jack 
quietly. 

“Tf you do, there is writing on the door, 
saying how the spell may be broken.” 
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Bright and early in the morning, Jack 
arose. He put on his cloak, his cap, and 
his shoes, and armed himself with his 
sword of sharpness. He climbed the hill 
and passed by the griffins, who could not 
see him. 

On the castle gate, a golden trumpet was 
hung by silver chains. Below was written: 


** Whoever shall this trumpet blow, 
Shall soon the giant overthrow.” 


Jack seized the trumpet and blew a loud 
blast. The castle rocked from side to side; 
the giant trembled ; the conjurer flew away 
inawhirlwind. Galligantua stooped to pick 
up his club. Jack, however, was too quick 
for him, for with one blow he cut off the 
giant’s head. 

At once the spell left the castle. The 
knights and ladies took their right forms 
and crowded around Jack, thanking him 
for what he had done. Among them came 
the duke’s daughter, graceful and _ beauti- 
ful. 

As usual, Jack sent Galligantua’s head 
to King Arthur. The next day he went 
with the knights and ladies to the court. 
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King Arthur wished to reward Jack for 
his brave deeds. He gave him a noble cas- 
tle and wide lands. Best of all, he gave 
him the duke’s daughter for his wife. And 
they all lived happily ever after. 


MODERN FAIRY TALES 


THE LITTLE MATCH GIRL’ 


It was bitter cold. The snow fell fast 
and it was growing dark. It was New 
Year’s Eve. 

A poor little girl was walking through 
the cold, dark streets. She had no shoes, 
and her tiny feet were red and blue with the 
cold. She had been trying to sell matches, 
but no one had bought any all day long. 

The child shivered with cold and was 
very hungry. The snowflakes fell upon 
her long, curly hair, but she did not pay any 
attention to them. She looked at the lights 
inthe windows. She smelled theroast goose 
cooking in many homes. 

“Tt is New Year’s Eve,” she whispered. 
“Only think! New Year’s Eve!” 

Just then she came to a corner made by 

1 Based upon Hans Christian Andersen’s story in Riverside 


Literature Series, Nos. 49-50, published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
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two houses. Here she was out of the wind. 
She sat down and drew her feet under her 
poor dress to warm them. She dared not 
go home, for she had sold no matches all 
day. Her father would beat her, if she 
brought no money. 

Her little hands were so cold! She would 
light a match and warm them. She drew 
a match against the wall. R-r-atch! how 
it sputtered and burned! The little girl 
held her hands over the warm bright flame. 
She thought she sat before a great brass 
stove in which a blazing fire burned. Oh 
how comfortable she was! But the match 
went out and the cheerful fire was gone. 
There was only the burnt match left. 

She struck a second match. Now she 
thought she could see into the room on the 
other side of the wall. ‘There stood a table. 
Over it was spread a shining white cloth. 
Upon it were dishes of delicious food. Best 
of all was a roasted goose, stuffed with ap- 
ples and dried plums! Strange to say, the 
goose hopped down from the table and 
came toward the little girl. But the match 
went out and the feast was gone. Only 
the damp, cold wall was before her. 
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was sitting under a beautiful Christmas 
tree. ‘Thousands of candles burned upon 
the green branches; hundreds of lovely 
toys sparkled down upon her. The little 
girl held out her hand toward them. Just 
then the match burned out. 

The stars in the sky were like Christmas 
lights. One star now fell from the sky. 

“Some one is dying,” thought the child. 
Her old grandmother had told her that 
when a star fell, a soul went to God. This 
old grandmother had been the only one to 
love the child, but she was dead. 

“Dear, dear grandmother,” thought the 
little one, as she drew another match over 
the wall. “If only I could see you once 
more!”’ 

The match burned brightly, and there, 
before her, stood her grandmother with a 
smile of love in her eyes. 

“QO grandmother, take me with you,” 
cried the child. “Do not go like the fire, 
the feast, and the Christmas tree!’’ To 
keep her grandmother she lighted the whole 
bundle of matches. O how gloriously the 
light shone! It was as light as day. 
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The grandmother caught the little girl 
in her arms and they flew far, far above 
the earth to a land where there is neither 
cold, nor darkness, nor hunger, nor tears. 


They went to God. 


THE FLAX" 


Once upon a time there was a flax plant. 
It bore pretty little blue flowers. It was 
very happy. 

“People say that I am strong,” said the 
flax plant. “They say that I will make 
beautiful fine linen. How happy I am! I 
am glad when the sun shines. I am glad 
when the rain falls. Who is so happy as 
| Biola 

One day, people came and pulled the 
flax up by the root. Then they drowned 
it in water. Next they laid it on the fire 
and almost roasted it. How it all hurt! 

“But perhaps this pain may teach me 
something new, ’’ said the flax. «<I have had 


1 Based upon Hans Christian Andersen’s story in Riverside 
Literature Series, Nos. 49-50, published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
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happy days. Let me remember them and 
be content.”’ 

Then they put the flax on the spinning- 
wheel. Whirr! whirr! whirr! went the 
spinning-wheel. 

“How dizzy I am,” cried the flax. “I 
cannot even think!” 

At last the flax came out of the loom a 
fair piece of linen that shone like silver in 
the sunshine. 

“Oh how happy I am!” cried the flax 
that was now the linen. “ How strong and 
fine Iam! How beautiful and fair! It was 
worth all that pain to be made into some- 
thing useful.’”’ The next day scissors cut 
the great sheet of linen. It was pricked 
with needles. It was made into garments 
for people to wear. 

“Well, well,” said the linen, “how happy 
I am! I have been made into clothing, — 
useful clothing, too! There are a dozen 
pieces. How charming that is!”’ 

Years passed, and even strong linen 
clothes wear out at last. They were torn 
to shreds and then boiled. They changed 
to beautiful white paper. 

“What a happy surprise!’ cried the 
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paper. “Some one will write upon me and 
then I shall be of use. Who could be hap- 
pier than I ?” 

What the paper hoped did come to pass. 
A wise man wrote beautiful poems upon it. 
Then it was sent to the printer and from 
it many books were made. 

“I am the grandfather of all these 
books,” cried the paper. “Never did I 
dream of such honor when I was the little 
flax plant. How happy and blessed am 
Lg 

By and by the paper was tied into a bun- 
dle and thrown into a tub that stood in the 
wash-room. 

“T am glad to rest and think,” said the 
paper. “Let me remember what happy 
days I have seen.” 

One day all the paper was brought out 
to be burned. The children stood around 
the hearth to see. The bundle of paper 
was laid upon the fire and it was soon 
alight. “Ugh!” it cried as it burst into 
bright flame. 

The flames rose higher than the flax had 
ever been able to lift its little blue flow- 
ers. ‘They glittered as the white linen had 
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never been able to glitter. And the children 
clapped their hands for joy. 

“Tt hurts, but never mind,” whispered 
the burning paper. “Everything is for the 
best. I am mounting straight up to the sun. 
Who is so happy as I?” 

Then the ashes fell together, and that is 
all I know of the contented little flax plant. 


THE FIR TREE’ 


Out in the woods grew a pretty little fir 
tree. ‘‘he sun shone on him. Tall pines and 
firs stood around him. But he was not 
happy. He wished to be a grown-up tree. 

Sometimes little children came into the. 
woods to hunt for strawberries. When 
they saw the tree they would say, “Oh, 
how pretty he is! What a nice little fir!” 
This angered the tree, for he did not like 
to be called little. 

A year passed, and he grew taller. But 
he still was not content. 


1 Based upon Hans Christian Andersen’s story in Riverside 
Literature Series, Nos. 49-50, published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
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«< Oh, I wish I were a tall tree!” he said. 
“Then I could look out over the whole 
world. The birds would build nests in my 
branches, and that would make me happy.” 

In the autumn, the wood-cutters always 
came to cut down the largest trees. ‘The 
trees fell to the earth with a great crash. 
Then the branches were lopped off and the 
trees were dragged out of the wood by 
horses. How long and bare the trunks 
looked as they moved away! 

Every time the wood-cutters came, the 
fir tree trembled. But he longed to know 
where these trees went that were carried 
away by the men and horses. 

In spring, the swallows came to the wood. 
“Tell me where they have gone ?”’ asked 
the tree. But the swallows could not say. 

Then he asked the wise old stork. “ ‘Tell 
me where the trees have gone. Did you 
not meet them anywhere ?”’ 

The stork nodded his head. “Yes, I 
saw them on ships as I was flying north. 
They made fine masts, but they still smelled 
of the pine woods. I knew them.” 

“Oh that I could cross the sea! What 
is the sea like?” 
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“That is too hard a question,” said the 
stork, and away he flew. 

“Only be happy!’’ said the sunshine. 
“Be glad in your forest home.”’ But the 
fir tree did not understand. 

Christmas came. Many young trees were 
cut down. Some of them were no taller 
than the little fir tree itself. “Where are 
they going?” asked the restless fir tree. 
“Why do they keep their branches? They 
cannot be going to sea.” 

“We know, we know!” chirped the 
sparrows. “ We have peeped in at windows 
and we know! Each tree is planted in 
the middle of a warm room and is hung 
with splendid things, — with gilded apples, 
cakes, toys, and lighted candles.” 

“How splendid!” cried the fir tree. 
“ How I long to go, too! This is better than 
going to sea! I cannot wait in this dark 
wood. Oh, how I want to go!” 

“Be happy to-day,” said the air and the 
sunshine. “Be glad in us and in your 
happy home.” 

But the tree was not content. He grew 
and grew. Now he was so tall that all who 
passed said, “What a fine tree!” 
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Christmas came, and he was one of the 
first to be cut down. He sighed as he struck 
the ground, for at once he knew that he 
should miss his dear friends of the woods. 
He was never to see the pretty flowers and 
the singing birds again. 

Far away in the city, two servants car- 
ried the fir tree into a large and beautiful 
room. Pictures hung on the walls, and 
piled all around on chairs and tables were 
books and toys. There were certainly hun- 
dreds of them. 

The fir tree was planted in a tub filled 
with sand. Green cloth was hung around 
the tub to hide it. Then lovely young la- 
dies came to make the tree more beautiful. 
They hung gilded apples and walnuts and 
bags of sugar-plums from its branches. 
They placed red, blue, and white candles 
among the leaves. Toys were everywhere, 
and at the very top of the tree the young 
ladies fastened a large golden star. It was 
really splendid! Every one said so. 

“Oh,” thought the tree, “if only it were 
evening! If only the candles were lighted! 
I wonder what will happen then! Perhaps 
the other trees and the sparrows will look 
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in at me through the windows! How beau- 
tiful they will think me!” 

The red, blue, and white candles were 
now lighted. What brightness! What 
glory! ‘The fir tree trembled so that one of 
the branches caught fire. “Help! help!” 
cried the young ladies, and they quickly put 
out the fire. 

The tree did not dare to tremble now. 
He could scarcely breathe. Suddenly the 
doors opened and many children rushed 
into the room. They shouted, they danced 
around the tree, they pulled down first 
one present and then another. 

“What does this mean ?”’ wondered the 
tree. “I thought I was to keep my pretty 
toys forever.”’ No one now looked at the 
tree. He stood alone. 

The children danced about with their 
playthings. Then they gathered around 
a little fat man. “A story! a story!” they 
cried. So the kind, little fat man sat under 
the tree and told a story they loved. The 
children were quiet so that the fir tree 
heard every word. 

“To-morrow will belike to-day,” thought 
the tree. “‘They will hang beautiful gifts 
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upon me again, and I shall hear another 
story. To-morrow will be even better than 
to-day!” 

But in the morning, the servants dragged 
the tree out of the room and up the stairs 
into the attic. Here, in a dark corner, 
they left him. Days passed and then weeks! 
The fir tree was forgotten! 

‘**How dark it is here,” he said. “And 
how lonely! Out in the woods it used to 
be very pleasant:in the winter-time. ‘The 
snow was on the ground and the little 
hares leaped by so merrily.” 

“Squeak! squeak!”’ said a little mouse 
peeping out of his hole. Soon two lit- 
tle mice were scampering about the fir 
tree. 

“Where do you come from? Tell us 
about the most beautiful spot on earth,” 
said the mice. 

“The most beautiful spot on earth is 
a wood I know. There the sun shines and 
the little birds sing.”” And would you be- 
lieve it, he told them all about his old 
home in the forest. 

“How much you have seen! How happy 
you must have been!” cried the mice. 
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«Yes, those were happy days,” replied 
the fir tree. And he was silent. 

“Tell us some more stories, fir tree,” 
said the mice. And the tree told them 
about Christmas Eve, when the branches 
held cakes and candles. 

“You tell very good stories,” said the 
mice. “ We shall come again.” 

They did come again. The next night 
they brought four other mice. The fir 
tree told his stories again and all the mice 
were delighted. 

But after a while the mice grew weary 
of the fir tree’s stories. So they stayed at 
home in their holes, and the fir tree was 
left by himself. “Really it was very plea- 
sant to tell stories to the sleek little mice!”’ 
thought the tree. “ How I miss them now! 
I am very lonely!” 

One bright morning, some men came 
into the attic and began to move things 
about. The fir tree was dragged down 
stairs and thrown into the courtyard. The 
roses were in bloom, and the swallows flew 
by. 
“This is joy at last,” thought the fir 
tree. He spread out his branches, but they 
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were green no longer. How yellow and 
dry they looked in the sunshine! But the 
golden star was still in place at the top of 
the tree. He was glad of that. 

Some children were playing in the court- 
yard. ‘They were the ones who had danced 
around the Christmas tree. One little 
boy ran and tore off the golden star. 

“Only look what is on the ugly old 
tree!’’ he cried. And he stamped on the 

branches. 

_ The poor tree thought sadly of other 
days. “I see now I was happy. I should 
have been content. But now it is too late!” 

The fir tree was cut into small sticks and 
then burned. What a splendid blaze it 
made! 

The children played around the court 
and the smallest wore the gold star on his 
breast that the tree had had on the hap- 
piest evening of his life. But the tree was 
gone; his story was ended. 
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FIVE PEAS IN A POD’ 


Once upon a time there were five peas 
in a pod. They were green, and the pod 
was green, so they thought the whole world 
was green. 

The sun shone and the rain fell. Many 
weeks passed by. The peas became vellow 
and the pod also. “All the world is turn- 
ing yellow,” said they. 

Suddenly they felt a tug at the shell. 
Then the shell was torn off the vine and 
pushed down into a jacket pocket. “Now 
we shall soon be set free,” said the peas. 

“I wonder which one of us will go far- 
thest!’’ said the smallest pea. 

“What is to be, will be,” said the biggest. 

Crack! the pod burst open and all the 
five peas rolled out into the bright sun- 
shine. ‘There they lay in a little boy’s hand. 

“What fine peas for my pea-shooter!”’ 
cried he. “I must try them at once!”’ He 
put one into the pea-shooter and shot it far 
into the air. 


1 Based upon Hans Christian Andersen’s story in Stories and 
Tales, published by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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“T’m flying into the wide world. Catch 
me if you can!”’ cried the first pea. 

“T shall fly straight into the sun,” said 
the second pea. And away he went. 

“We are going to sleep, wherever we go,” 
said the next two, and off they went. 

“What is to be, will be,”’ said the last pea. 
He flew up and fell into a crack outside a 
garret window. The crack was filled with 
soft earth and moss. ‘The moss closed over 
the little pea and he seemed to himself 
quite lost. 

In the garret lived a poor woman and 
her little daughter. The woman went away 
from home every day to earn money. She 
cleaned stoves, chopped wood, and did 
such other hard work. Her daughter had 
been ill in bed for a year. 

“T fear she is going to her little sister in 
heaven,” said the mother. 

And now it was spring. The sunshine 
came through the window and lay across 
the floor. 

“Mother,” said the child, “what is that 
green thing that looks in at the window? 
Why, it is moving in the wind!” 

The mother stepped to the window and 
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opened it. “Upon my word, a little pea- 
plant has taken root and is putting out 
leaves. Here is a little garden for you to 
watch.” 

She moved her child’s bed close to the 
window. ‘Then she went out to her work. 

In the evening, the little child said, “ Dear 
mother, I think I shall get well. All day 
the warm sun shone on me. ‘The little pea 
is growing finely, and I shall gain too. By 
and by I shall get up and go out into the 
sunshine.” 

“God grant it!” said the mother. She 
propped the pea-vine with a little stick. 
Next she put up a string for it to climb 
upon. How the little plant grew! It 
seemed to know that loving faces were 
watching it. 

“Really, here is a flower coming!”’ said 
the mother one day. Quickly the child sat 
up in bed to look upon the wonder. 

A week later, she sat up for a whole hour. 
The window was open, and outside a lovely 
pink pea blossom swayed in the breeze. 
The girl bent down and kissed it. 

«'The Heavenly Father himself sent that 
pea to be a joy to you and to me, my blessed 
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child.” Tears stood in the eyes of the happy 
mother as she said these words. 

What about the other peas? The one 
who cried “Catch me if you can!”’ fell into 
the gutter of a roof. ‘There it was found 
and eaten by a pigeon. Pigeons ate the 
two lazy ones, too. As for the pea who said 
‘‘T shall fly straight into the sun,” he got no 
farther than a pool in the yard, where he 
was drowned. 

But the little girl stood at the garret win- 
dow with bright eyes and rosy cheeks. She 
was well once more. And she folded her 
hands over the pea blossom and thanked 
Heaven for it. 


THE UGLY DUCKLING* 


It was spring in the country. An old 
farmhouse stood in the midst of green 
fields. Some tall bushes stood in the corner 
of one field. Here a duck had made her 


nest. 


1 Adapted from Hans Christian Andersen’s story in River- 
side Literature Series, Nos. 49-50, published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 
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The duck had sat on her eggs for a long 
time. At last the eggs broke and the duck- 
lings came creeping out. “Peep! peep!” 
said they all together. 

“Well, I am glad to see you,” said the 
mother. “Are you all hatched? Why no! 
here is one large egg still unbroken. I must 
sit a while longer.” 

“Let me see the egg,” said an old duck, 
who was walking by. “I declare it looks 
just like a turkey’s egg. I hatched a young 
turkey once and he would not go into the 
water. I would n’t try to hatch that ege, 
if I were you.” 

“T think I will sit a while longer,”’ said 
the mother. 

Not long after she heard a new voice 
saying: “Peep! peep!’? Out of the large 
shell crept a large gray duckling. It did 
not look like the others. 

“How queer you look! Perhaps you are 
a turkey after all,’ said the mother. “I 
shall know to-morrow when we all go down 
to the pond.” 

The next day was warm and pleasant. 
The mother duck led her family to the pond, 
Splash! splash! she jumped into the water 
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and all the ducklings followed. The ugly 
duckling swam as well as the others. 

“He is a duckling after all. He is my 
own dear child,” said the mother. “‘ He will 
grow prettier as he grows older, I think.” 

Then she spoke aloud, “Come, children, 
follow me to the hen-yard. Hold up your 
heads and turn out your toes.” 

The ducks, the turkeys, and the hens 
stared as the ducklings waddled into the 
hen-yard. “Here are some more: mouths 
to feed!”’ cried they. “ We had not enough 
to eat before.” 

One old duck flew at the ugly duckling 
and bit him. 

“Why did you do that?” asked the 
mother. “He wasn’t doing any harm.” 

“1 know that,” said the old duck, “‘ but 
he is so ugly that I had to bite him.” 

From that day the poor little duckling 
was unhappy. The ducks bit him; the hens 
pecked him; the girl who fed the poultry 
kicked him. “It is because you are so 
ugly!”’ they all said. 

Even his brothers and sisters cried : “ We 
wish the cat would get you!” 

The poor duckling could bear it no longer. 
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“TY will run away!” he said to himself. 
So one day he flew over the fence. 

He flew and flew for a long way. At last 
he came to a marsh. Some wild ducks 
lived here. “Who are you?” they said to 
the duckling. He told them his story, and 
they said he might stay in the marsh. 

“Only do not say you are a wild duck,” 
said they. “‘ You are so ugly that we do not 
want any one to think you belong to us.” 

One day, some men came to the marsh 
with dogs and guns. Bang! bang! went 
the guns. Many wild ducks fell dead. The 
duckling hid in the long grass. He trembled 
with fright. 

The dogs ran about to pick up the dead 
ducks. One dog came close to the duck- 
ling. He only showed his teeth and ran on. 
“Oh!” thought the duckling, “I am so 
ugly that even the dogs will not touch me!”’ 

The duckling did not dare to stay in the 
marsh. He walked a long way. By night 
he reached a little old house. The door 
was open and he walked in. 

In the house lived an old woman, a cat, 
and a hen. 

**T will keep this duck,” said the old wo- 
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man. “Some day we shall have duck’s 
eggs.” But alas! the duckling laid no eggs. 

“What good are you?’’ asked the old 
woman at last. “‘ You lay no eggs.” 

“What good are you?” said the cat. 
**'Youcannot purr; you cannot make sparks 
when your feathers are pushed the wrong 
way.” 

**What good are you?”’ said the hen. 
You do not lay eggs like me. You cannot 
say cluck, cluck!” 

Then they all three said together: “You 
are of no use and are very ugly besides. Do 
go away; we do not want you here.” 

The poor duckling obeyed. He soon 
came to a pond, where he thought he would 
live for a while. It was autumn now, and 
the leaves were falling. The ugly duckling 
was very lonely. 

One day he saw some beautiful white 
birds flying faroverhead. They wereswans, 
but the duckling did not know this. He 
called aloud to them, but they did not hear. 
He tried to fly up to join them. His wings 
were not strong enough. His heart was very 
sad, as he watched them out of sight. 

How the duckling lived through the win- 
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ter I cannot tell. He was lonely; he was 
hungry; he was almost frozen. But he did 
live to see the beautiful spring days once 
more. He found then that his wings were 
very strong. He could fly now for long dis- 
tances. 

One day he saw a pond in a beautiful 
garden. In the pond were floating three 
great white birds. They were the swans he 
had seen flying so far above him. 

“TI will go to them,” he cried. “I am so 
ugly they will want to kill me. But why 
should I live longer? I would rather be 
killed by these beautiful birds than be 
kicked and bitten and half-frozen, as I 
have been all my days.” 

He flew down to the pond and swam to- 
wards the birds. They came to meet him. 
He bowed his head before them. “ Kill 
me!’’ he cried. 

But what did he see in the water? Not 
an ugly, gray duckling, but a graceful, white 
swan. And the other swans welcomed him 
gladly. 

Three little children came down to the 
shore. They had bread and cake to feed to 
the swans. 
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“Look! look!’’ they cried, “‘there is a 
new swan, and he is the most beautiful of 
all. Let us call father to see him!”’ 

The swan who was once the ugly duck- 
ling was too happy to speak. “Oh!” he 
thought. “I never dreamed of such joy 
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when I was the ugly duckling! 


THE STORY OF THE YEAR’ 


It was January. The snow was pelting 
down. ‘The window-panes were white. 
Snow fell in great heaps from the roofs upon 
the heads of people passing below. 

At evening, it stopped snowing. But it 
grew very, very cold. 

“They call this a new year!’’ chirped 
one little sparrow to another. “I wish we 
might have keptthe old year. ‘The new one 
is far colder and stormier than the old.” 

“People made a great fuss over the com- 
ing of the new gee They even fired Can 
non. As for me,” said another sparrow, “I 
was glad to hear of a new year. I thought 


1 Adapted from Hans Christian Andersen’s story in Stories 
and Tales, published by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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that we might have a few warm days. But 
it is just as cold as ever.” 

“The people follow a calendar, but the 
calendar is wrong. When spring comes, 
the new year begins. Of that I am certain.” 
It was an old white-headed sparrow who 
spoke. 

“But when will spring come ?”’ cried all 
the sparrows together. 

“Spring will come when the storks fly 
back,” said the wise sparrow. “Perhaps 
they may know when it will be.” 

“Let us fly into the country to see,” 
chirped the sparrows. And away they flew. 

In the country, it was even colder than in 
the city. The sharp winds swept over the 
snow-covered fields. Ice covered the brooks 
and rivers and the sparrows hopped about 
and shivered. 

“Peep! peep!” they all cried. “Spring 
is very long in coming!” 

On a hilltop near by was a throne of 
snow. Here sat a stately old man. He was 
wrapped in a coarse white coat. He had 
long white hair and large blue eyes. 

“Who is the old man yonder?” asked 
the sparrows. 
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‘‘He is King Winter,” said a wise old 
raven. “He is the old man of last year. He 
is the guardian of little Prince Spring, for 
whose coming he waits.” 

Several weeks passed by. The sun 
seemed now a little warmer. Here and 
therea little patch of grass appeared. “ Kee- 
wit! Kee-wit! Is spring coming now?” 
chirped the sparrows. 

It was, indeed. Over the hills two storks 
came flying. On the back of one stork sat 
a pretty little girl; on the back of the other, 
a little boy. 

They sprang down and kissed the earth. 
Then, hand in hand, they went toward 
King Winter, and wherever they set their 
feet, flowers sprang up. 

“Here we are, dear Winter,” they said, 
and clung to him. And suddenly, even as 
they talked, Winter vanished. 

The two little ones then climbed upon 
the throne, for they were now king and 
queen of the year. The sun burst from be- 
hind a cloud and all the birds began to 
sing. 

“This is spring at last,’ cried the spar- 
rows. 
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Tender buds burst forth on the trees; 
grass shot upward ; cornfields turned green. 
Flowers were everywhere, for the little 
maiden dropped them from her apron as 
she passed. 

Sometimes it rained, but more often the 
sun shone. The old people crept out of 
doors. ‘They looked at the violets and prim- 
roses with joy. “It is a blessed day to-day,” 
they said. “It makes us all young.” 

Time passed on. The two children were 
now youth and maiden. Then they became 
man and woman and wedded each other. 

The days became hot and sultry. ‘The 
reign of summer had begun. The corn grew 
yellow and yellower. The berries hung 
ripe and heavy on the bough. 

Sometimes the clouds piled themselves 
high. ‘Then they grew black. People would 
hurry into their houses to escape the storm. 
Suddenly there would be a blinding flash 
of light; then a tremendous crash of thun- 
der. Then down would pour the rain. All 
the world was glad of the coolness. 

The child Spring was now a strong man, 
whose name was Summer. He and his 
beautiful wife loved these sudden show- 
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ers. They were a cool bath to them and 
strengthened them to bear the heat. 

Days and weeks went by. The bright 
scythes of the reapers gleamed in the corn- 
fields. ‘The branches of the apple trees 
bent down with red and yellow fruit. 

“TI see plenty everywhere,” said the wife 
of Summer. “All is good, yet somehow I 
long for my old home far in the South. Do 
you remember how we came to this land 
on the backs of the storks ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed,” said Summer. “I shall 
never forget that ride.” 

“We brought with us sunshine, flowers, 
and fresh green leaves for the trees,” said 
his wife. “ How dusty and dark the leaves 
look now.” 

“Should you like to see them golden ?”’ 
asked Summer. 

He waved his hand and the forest trees 
became red and gold. It was a beautiful 
sight. 

But his wife, the queen of the year, did 
not rejoice. She grew paler and paler. “I 
am cold,” she said. “I long for the land of 
my childhood.” 

‘The leaves fell from the trees; the storks 
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flew southward; and the queen of the year 
went too. How lonely was Autumn, as he 
lived through the last dark days of the 
year. 

He was now King Winter, and his locks 
were white as snow. Icy winds blew, and 
snow covered the hills. Soon the church 
bells rang for Christmas. 

“Ah,” said King Winter, “the new king 
and queen will soon be born. Then I may 
go to my rest, as my dear wife has done.” 

“But you must stay in your place till 
spring is here,” said the Christmas Angel. 
“You must cover the young seeds warmly 
with snow. We cannot spare you yet.” 

“TI will do my duty,” said Winter, “but 
I long for spring. When will it come ?”’ 

“It will come when the stork returns,” 
answered the Christmas Angel, as she flew 
away. 

So old King Winter sat on his throne 
looking toward the south. The sparrows 
twittered about him and asked as before, 
“Who is that old man yonder ?”’ 

“He is King Winter, the old man of last 
year,’ answered the wise old raven. 

“We wish spring would come,” chirped 
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the sparrows. “Then we should have good 
times. ‘The old year was worth nothing.” 

Poor old Winter heard all they had said 
and thought it over. He waited patiently, 
and at last there came a wonderful burst 
of sunshine. The snow melted, and the 
birds twittered, “Spring is coming!” 

Aloft through the air came the two 
storks with the lovely children. The little 
ones sprang down, kissed the earth, and 
then kissed old King Winter. At their 
kiss he was gone. 

This is the end of the story of the year. 


WHY EVERGREEN TREES KEEP 
THEIR LEAVES’ 


One day, a long, long time ago, it was 
very cold; winter was coming. All the 
birds flew away to the warm south, to wait 
for the spring. But one little bird had a 
broken wing and could not fly. He did 
not know what to do. He looked all round, 


1 Adapted by Sara Cone Bryant from Florence Holbrook’s 
story in The Book of Nature Myths, published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 
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to see if there were any place where he 
could keep warm. And he saw the trees 
of the great forest. 

“Perhaps the trees will keep me warm 
through the winter,” he said. 

So he went to the edge of the forest, hop- 
ping and fluttering with his broken wing. 
The first tree he came to was a silver 
birch. 

“Beautiful Birch tree,’ he said, “will 
you let me live in your warm branches 
until the springtime comes ?”’ 

“Dear me!”’ said the birch tree, “‘ what 
a thing to ask! I have to take care of my 
own leaves through the winter; that is 
enough for me. Go away.” 

The little bird hopped and fluttered with 
his broken wing until he came to the next 
tree. It was a great, big oak tree. 

“QO big Oak tree,” said the little bird, 
“will you let me livein your warm branches 
until the springtime comes ?”’ 

“Dear me,” said the oak tree, “what 
a thing to ask! If you stay in my branches 
all winter you will be eating my acorns. 
Go away.” 

So the little bird hopped and fluttered 
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with his broken wing till he came to the 
willow tree by the edge of the brook. 

“O beautiful Willow tree,” said the little 
bird, “will you let me live in your warm 
branches until the springtime comes?” 

‘““No, indeed,”’ said the willow tree, “‘I 
never talk to strangers. Go away.” 

The poor little bird did not know where 
to go; but he hopped and fluttered along 
with his broken wing. Pretty soon the 
spruce tree saw him, and said, “Where 
are you going, little bird ?”’ 

“TI do not know,” said the bird, “the 
trees will not let me live with them, and 
my wing is broken so that I cannot fly.” 

“You may live in one of my branches,” 
said the spruce, “I shall like to have you.” 

The pine tree stood beside the spruce, 
and when he saw the little bird hopping 
and fluttering with his broken wing, he 
said, “My branches are not very warm, 
but I can keep the wind off because I am 
_ big and strong.”’ 

So the little bird fluttered up into the 
warm branch of the spruce, and the pine 
tree kept the wind off his house; then the 

juniper tree saw what was going on, and 
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said that she would give the little bird his 
dinner all winter, from her juniper berries. 
Juniper berries are very good for little 
birds. 

The little bird was very comfortable in 
his warm nest sheltered from the wind, 
with juniper berries to eat. 

The trees at the edge of the forest saw 
it all. 

“T would n’t take care of a strange bird,” 
said the birch. 

“TI would n’t risk my acorns,” said the 
oak. 

“IT would n’t speak to strangers,” said 
the willow. And the three trees stood up 
very tall and proud. 

That night the North Wind came to the 
woods to play. He puffed at the leaves 
with his icy breath, and every leaf he 
touched fell to the ground. He wanted to 
touch every leaf in the forest, and see all 
the trees bare. 

“May I touch every leaf?’ he said to 
his father, the Frost King. 

“No,” said the Frost King, “the trees 
which were kind to the bird with the bro- 
ken wing may keep their leaves.” 
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So North Wind had to leave them alone, 
and the spruce, the pine, and the juniper 
trees kept their leaves all winter. And they 
have done it ever since. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER 


Once upon a time there lived a great 
giant. He had mighty arms and legs and 
could carry tons upon his back. His name 
was Offero. 

Offero had one wish. He wished to 
serve the greatest king on earth. He was 
told that the emperor was the most power- 
ful. So he went to him and said, “Lord 
Emperor, will you have me for your serv- 
yn a 

The emperor was delighted with him. 
“Promise to serve me forever, my good 
fellow,’’ he said. 

“Ah no,” said Offero. “I dare not pro- 
mise that. But of this be sure, as long as I 
am your servant, no harm shall come to 
you.” 

So they journeyed on together. The em- 
peror was delighted with his new servant. 
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All his soldiers were poor and weak com- 
pared to Offero. 

In the evening when the soldiers rested, 
the emperor loved to listen to music. He 
had with him a harper who would play 
upon his harp and sing sweetly. 

Once the harper sang a song in which 
the name of Satan was heard. At this 
name the emperor trembled and made the 
sign of the cross. 

“Why do you tremble, Lord Emperor,” 
asked the giant. 

“Hush!” said the emperor. 

“Tell me, or I will leave you,” said Of- 
fero. 

“I tremble because I fear Satan,” an- 
swered the emperor. “I make the sign of 
the cross so that he cannot harm me. He 
is as wicked as he is strong.” 

“Farewell,” said the giant. “I seek 
Satan now. If he is stronger than you, I 
must serve him.”’ 

So he journeyed through the land and 
soon found Satan at the head of a large 
army. 

“Where do you go? Whom do you 
seek ?”’ asked Satan. 
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“TI seek Satan,” said Offero. “I would 
have him for my master, for he is the 
mightiest king on earth.” 

“T am he,’ answered Satan. “Come 
with me and you shall have happy and 
easy days.” 

Offero served Satan for months and was 
well pleased with his master. At last, as 
they were marching through the land one 
day, they came upon a place where four 
roads met. Just here stood a cross. 

When Satan saw the cross, he turned his 
army and marched quickly away. “ What 
does this mean ?”’ asked the giant. “Are 
you afraid of that cross, my master?” 

Satan was silent. 

“Answer me,” said Offero, “or I leave 
you at once.” : 

Then Satan said, “Yes it is true that 
I fear the cross. Upon it hung the Son of 
Mary.” 

“Then I leave you straightway,” said 
Offero. “I seek the Son of Mary. He 
shall be my king, since he is stronger than 
you.” 

Many days he searched, but alas! few 
could tell him anything of his new king, the 
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Son of Mary. Atlast he found an old her- 
mit and asked him the question he had 
asked so many others. 

“How can I serve the Son of Mary ?” 

“You must fast,’ said the hermit. 

*Ah no!” said Offero, “If I fasted I 
should lose my great strength.” 

“Then you must pray,” said the hermit. 

“How can [ pray?” asked Offero, “I 
know no prayers.” 

“Then,” said the gentle old man, “I 
think the Son of Mary would be pleased 
to have you use your strength in some good 
work. Why not carry travelers across the 
stream in the name of the Son of Mary ?” 

‘That is just to my mind,” cried Offero 
overjoyed. So straightway he built a hut 
by the swift stream, and cut a stout staff 
to steady his steps when the river roared 
high. 

Travelers were glad to be helped on their 
way by this rough yet kindly giant. Some- 
times they offered him money, but he al- 
ways shook his great head. “I do this for 
the love of the Son of Mary,” he said. 

Many years went by. Offero’s hair was 
now white as snow and his back was a little 
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bent. But his strength was still great. 
One night, as he lay asleep, he was awak- 
ened by a voice, such a gentle, pleading, 
little voice, — “Dear, good, kind Offero, 
carry me across!”’ 

He sprang to his feet, caught up his 
staff, and crossed to the farther shore. No 
one was there. 

“IT must have been dreaming,” thought 
Offero as he laid himself down in his bed 
once more. 

Again he fell asleep and again the same 
voice awoke him. How sweet, yet sad it 
sounded! “Dear, good, kind Offero, carry 
me across!” 

He patiently crossed the deep, swift river, 
but again no one was to be seen. Once 
more he lay down in his bed and fell 
asleep. And once more came the pleading 
little voice, “Dear, good, kind Offero, 
carry me across!” 

And now, for the third time, the old 
giant seized his palm-tree staff and pressed 
through the cold river. There on the shore 
stood “‘a tender, fair little boy with golden 
hair. He looked at the giant with eyes full 
of trust and love.”’ 
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Offero tossed him on his shoulder and 
then turned to the river. Dark and surg- 
ing it rose to his waist. The child grew 
heavier and heavier. The giant bent under 
his burden. Now and then he felt he 
should surely sink down into the river and 
be swept away. 

At last he struggled up the bank and set 
down the child. “My little Master,” he 
gasped, “do not pass this way again ; I have 
come near losing my life.” 

But the fair child said to Offero, “‘ Fear 
not, but rejoice. All thy sins are forgiven 
thee. Know that thou hast carried the Son 
of Mary. That thou mayest be sure of this, 
fix thy staff in the earth.” 

Offero obeyed, and lo! out of the bare 
palm-staff sprang leaves and dates. Then 
Offero knew that it was Christ whom he 
had borne, and he fell at his feet. 

A little hand rested in blessing upon the 
giant’s bowed head. “Henceforth,” said 
the Son of Mary, “thy name shall be, not 
Offero but Christoffero.” 

Thus it was that Christopher came by 
his name. Because he was true to his name 
we always call him St. Christopher. 
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PRINCE HARWEDA AND THE 
MAGIC PRISON? 


Little Harweda was born a prince. His 
father was king over all the land, and his 
mother was the most beautiful queen the 
world had ever seen, and Prince Harweda 
was their only child. From the day of his 
birth, everything that love or money could 
do for him had been done. The pillow on 
which his head rested was made out of the 
down from hummingbirds’ breasts. The 
water in which his hands and face were 
washed was always steeped in rose leaves 
before being brought to the nursery. 
Everything that could be done was done, 
and nothing which could add to his ease 
or comfort was left undone. 

But his parents, although they were 
king and queen, were not very wise, for 
they never thought of making the young 
prince think of any one but himself. Never 
in all his life had he given up one of his 
comforts that some one else might have a 


1 Adapted from Elizabeth Harrison’s story from In Story- 
land, published by The Sigma Publishing Company, 
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pleasure. So, of course, he grew to be self- 
ish and peevish, and by the time he was 
five years old he was so disagreeable that 
nobody loved him. “Dear! dear! what 
shall we do ?”’ said the poor queen mother, 
and the king only sighed and answered, 
“Ah, what indeed!’’ They were both very 
much grieved, for they well knew that little 
Harweda would never grow up to be really 
a great king unless he could make his 
people love him. 

At last they determined to send for his 
fairy godmother to see if she could cure 
Prince Harweda of always thinking about 
himself. ‘“‘ Well, well, well!’ exclaimed 
his godmother when they laid the case 
before her, — “This is a pretty state of 
affairs! And I his godmother, too! Why 
wasn’t I called in sooner?’ She told 
them she would have to think a day and 
a night and a day again before she could 
offer them any help. “But,” added she, 
“if I take the child in charge, you must 
let me have my way for a whole year.” 
The king and queen gladly promised that 
they would not even speak to or see their 
son for the year if the fairy godmother 
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would only cure him of his selfishness. 
“We'll see about that,” said the god- 
mother. “Humph, expecting to be a king 
some day and not caring for anybody but 
himself — a fine king he’ll make!” With 
that she flew off, and the king and queen 
saw nothing more of her for a day and a 
night and another day. Then back she 
came in a great hurry. 

“Give me the prince,” said she, “I have 
a house all ready for him. One month from 
to-day I’ll bring him back to you. Perhaps 
he’ll be cured and perhaps he won’t. If he 
is not cured then, we shall try two months 
next time. We’ll see, we’ll see.”? Without 
any more ado she picked up the astonished 
young prince and flew away with him as 
lightly as if he were nothing but a feather 
or a straw. In vain the poor queen wept 
and begged for a last kiss. Before she had 
wiped her eyes, the fairy godmother and. 
Prince Harweda were out of sight. 

They flew a long distance, until they 
reached a great forest. When they had 
come to the middle of it, down flew the 
fairy, and in a minute more the young 
prince was standing on the green grass 
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beside a beautiful pink marble palace that 
looked something like a good-sized sum- 
mer-house. 

“This is your home,” said the god- 
mother. “In it you will find everything 
you need, and you can do just as you 
choose with your time.” Little Harweda 
was delighted at this, for there was nothing 
in the world he liked better than to do as 
he pleased. He tossed his cap up into the 
air and ran into the lovely little house 
without so much as saying “Thank you”’ 
to his godmother. “ Humph,” said she, as 
he disappeared, “you'll have enough of it 
before you are through with it, my fine 
prince.”’ With that, off she flew. Prince 
Harweda had no sooner set his foot inside 
the small rose-colored palace than the iron 
door shut with a bang and locked itself. 
This was because it was an enchanted 
house, as of course all houses are that are 
built by fairies. 

Prince Harweda did not mind being 
locked in, as he cared very little for the 
great beautiful outside world. The new 
home was very fine, and he was eager to 
examine it. Then, too, he thought that when 
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he was tired of it, all he would have to do 
would be to kick on the door and a servant 
from somewhere would come and open it, 
— he had always had a servant to obey his 
slightest command. 

His fairy godmother had told him that 
it was his house, therefore he was inter- 
ested in looking at everything in it. 

The floor was made of a beautiful red 
copper that shone in the sunlight like burn- 
ished gold and seemed almost a dark red 
in the shadow. He had never seen any- 
thing half so fine before. ‘The ceiling was 
of mother-of-pearl, with tints of red and 
blue and yellow and green, all blending 
into gleaming white, as only mother-of- 
pearl can. From the middle of this hand- 
some ceiling hung a large gilded bird-cage 
containing a beautiful bird, which just at 
this moment was singing a glad song of 
welcome to the prince. Harweda, however, 
cared very little about birds, so he took no 
notice of the singer. 

Around on every side were couches with 
richly embroidered coverings and soft down 
pillows. “Ah,” thought the prince, “here 
I can lounge at my ease with no one to call 
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me to stupid lessons!’’ Wonderfully carved 
jars and vases of gold and silver stood about 
on the floor, and each was filled with a dif- 
ferent perfume. “'This is delicious,” said 
Prince Harweda. “Now I can have all 
the sweet odors I want without the trou- 
ble of going into the garden for roses or 
lilies.” 

In the centre of the room was a fountain 
of sparkling water which leaped up and fell 
back into its marble basin with a faint, 
dreamy music very pleasant to hear. 

On a table near at hand were various 
baskets of the most tempting pears and 
grapes and peaches, and near them were 
dishes of sweatmeats. “Good,” said the 
ereedy young prince, “that is what I like 
best of all.”’ Thereupon he fell to eating 
the fruit and sweatmeats as fast as he could 
cram them into his mouth. He ate so much 
that he had a pain in his stomach, but 
strange to say, the table was just as full as 
when he began, for no sooner did he reach 
his hand out and take a soft, mellow pear or 
a rich, juicy peach than another pear or 
peach took its place in the basket. The 
same thing happened when he helped him- 
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self to chocolate drops or marsh-mallows, 
for of course, if the little palace was en- 
chanted, everything in it was enchanted 
also. 

When Prince Harweda had eaten until he 
could eat no more, he threw himself down 
upon one of the couches and fell asleep. 
When he awoke, he noticed for the first time 
the walls which, by the way, were really the 
strangest part of his new home. They had 
in them twelve long, checkered windows 
which reached from the ceiling to the floor. 
The spaces between the windows were 
filled with mirrors exactly the same size as 
the windows, so that the whole room was 
walled in with windows and looking-glasses. 
‘Through the three windows that looked to 
the north could be seen far distant moun- 
tains, towering high above the surrounding 
country. From the three windows that 
faced the south could be seen the great 
ocean, tossing and moving and gleaming 
with white and silver. The eastern win- 
dows gave each morning a glorious view 
of the sunrise. The windows on the west 
looked out upon a great forest of tall fir 
trees, and at the time of sunset most splen- 
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did colors could be seen between the dark 
green branches. 

But little Harweda cared for none of 
these beautiful views. In fact he scarcely 
olanced out of the windows at all, he was so 
taken up with the broad handsome mirrors. 
In each of them he could see himself re- 
flected, and he was very fond of looking at 
himself in a looking-glass. He was much 
pleased when he noticed that the mirrors 
were so arranged that each one not only re- 
flected his whole body, head, arms, feet, and 
all, but that it also reflected his image as 
seen in several of the other mirrors. He 
could thus see his front, and back, and each 
side, all at thesame time. As he was a hand- 
some boy, he enjoyed these many views of 
himself immensely, and would stand and 
sit and lie down just for the fun of seeing 
the many images of himself do the same 
thing. | 

He spent so much time looking at and 
admiring himself in the wonderful looking- 
olasses that he had very little time for the 
books and games in the palace. Hours were 
spent each day first before one mirror and 
then another, and he did not notice that the 
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windows were growing narrower and nar- 
rower and the mirrors wider, until the for- 
mer had become so small that they hardly 
admitted light enough for him to see him- 
self in the looking-glass. Still, this did not 
alarm him very much, as he cared nothing 
for the outside world. It only made him 
spend more time at the mirror, as it was 
now getting quite difficult for him to see 
himself at all. The windows at last became 
mere slits in the wall, and the mirrors grew 
so large that they not only reflected little 
Harweda but all of the room besides in a 
dim kind of way. 

Finally, however, Prince Harweda awoke 
one morning and found himself in total 
darkness. Nota ray of light came from the 
outside world, and, of course, not an object 
in the room could be seen. He rubbed his 
eyes and sat up to make sure that he was 
not dreaming. Then he called loudly for 
some one to come and open a window for 
him, but no one came. He got up and 
groped his way to the iron door and tried 
to open it, but it was —as you know — 
locked. He kicked it, and beat upon it, but 
he only bruised his fists and hurt his toes. 
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He grew quite angry now. How dare any 
one shut him, a prince, up in a dark prison 
like this! He abused the fairy godmother, 
calling her all sorts of names. In fact, he 
blamed everybody and everything but him- 
self for his trouble, but it was of no use. 
The sound of his own voice was his only 
answer. ‘The whole of the outside world 
seemed to have forgotten him. 

As he felt his way back to his couch, he 
knocked over one of the golden jars which 
had held the liquid perfume, but the per- 
fume was all gone now and only an empty 
jar rolled over the floor. He laid himself 
down on the couch, but its soft pillows had . 
been removed and a hard iron framework 
received him. He was dismayed, and lay 
for a long time thinking of what he had best 
do with himself. All before him was blank 
darkness, as black as the darkest night you 
ever saw. He reached out his hand to get 
some fruit to eat, but only one or two with- 
ered apples remained on the table. Was he 
to starve to death? Suddenly he noticed 
that the tinkling music of the fountain had 
ceased. He hastily groped his way over to it, 
and he found in the place of the dancing, 
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running stream a silent pool of water. A 
hush had fallen upon everything about 
him; a dead silence was in the room. He 
threw himself down upon the floor and 
wished that he were dead also. He lay there 
for a long, long time. 

At last he heard, or thought he heard, 
a faint sound. He listened eagerly. It 
seemed to be some tiny creature not far 
away, trying to move about. For the first 
time for nearly a month, he remembered 
the bird in the gilded cage. “Poor little 
thing,” he cried as he sprang up, “you too 
are shut within this terrible prison. This 
thick darkness must be as hard for you to 
bear as it is for me.”’ He went towards the 
cage, and, as he drew near, the bird gave a 
glad little chirp. 

“That’s better than nothing,” said the 
boy. “ You must need some water to drink. 
Poor thing,” continued he as he filled the 
drinking cup, “this is all I have to give 
you.” 

Just then he heard a harsh, grating sound 
as of rusty bolts sliding with difficulty out 
of their sockets, and then faint rays of light, 
not wider than a hair, began to shine be- 
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tween the heavy plate mirrors. Prince Har- 
weda was filled with joy. “Perhaps, per- 
haps,” said he softly, “I may yet see the 
light again. Ah, how beautiful the outside 
world would look to me now!”’ 

The next day he was so hungry that he 
began to bite one of the old withered ap- 
ples, and as he bit it, he thought of the bird, 
his fellow-prisoner. “You must be hungry, 
too, poor little thing,” said he, as he put 
part of the apple into the bird’s cage. 
Again came the harsh, grating sound, and 
the boy noticed that the cracks of light were 
growing larger. Still they were only cracks, 
as nothing of the outside world could be 
seen. However, it was acomfort not to have 
to grope about in total darkness. Prince 
Harweda felt quite sure that the cracks of 
light were wider, and on going up to one 
and putting his eye close to it, as he would 
to a pinhole in a paper, he was glad to find 
that he could tell the greenness of the grass 
from the blue of the sky. 

“Ah, my pretty bird, my pretty bird! 
he cried joyfully, “I have had a glimpse on 
the great beautiful outside world, and you 
shall have it too.” 
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With these words, he climbed up into 
a chair and, loosening the cage from the 
golden chain by which it hung, he carried 
it carefully to the nearest crack of light 
and placed it close to the narrow opening. 
Again was heard the harsh, grating sound, 
and the walls moved a bit, and the windows 
were now at least an inch wide. At this, 
the poor prince clasped his hands with de- 
light. He sat down near the bird-cage and 
gazed out of the narrow opening. Never 
before had the trees looked so tall and 
stately, or the white clouds floating through 
the sky so lovely. 

The next day, as he was carefully clean- 
ing the bird’s cage so that his little friend 
might be more comfortable, the walls again 
creaked and groaned and the mirrors grew 
narrower by just so many inches as the 
windows widened. But Prince Harweda 
saw only the flood of sunshine that poured 
in, and the beauty of the larger landscape. 
He cared nothing now for the stupid mir- 
rors which could only reflect what was 
placed before them. Each day he found 
something new and beautiful in the view 
from the narrow windows. Now it was a 
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squirrel frisking about and running up some 
tall tree-trunk so rapidly that Prince Har- 
weda could not follow it with his eyes ; again 
it was a mother bird feeding her young. 
By this time, the windows were a foot wide 
or more. 

One day, as two white doves suddenly 
soared aloft in the blue sky, the poor little 
bird, who had become the tenderly-cared- 
for comrade of the young prince, gave a 
pitiful little trill. “Dear little fellow,” cried 
Harweda, “do you also long for your free- 
dom? You shall at least be as free as I 
am.’’ So saying, he opened the cage door 
and the bird flew out. 

The prince laughed as he watched it flut- 
ter about from chair to table and back to 
chair again. He was so occupied with the 
bird that he did not notice that the walls 
had again shaken and that the windows were 
now their full size, until the added light 
caused him to look around. He turned and 
saw the room looking almost exactly as it 
had done on the day he had entered it with 
so much pride because it was all his own. 
Now it seemed close and stuffy, and he 
would gladly have given it all for the hum- 
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blest home in his father’s kingdom where 
he could meet people and hear them talk, 
and see them smile at each other, even if 
they should take no notice of him. 

One day soon after this, the little bird flut- 
tered up against the window-pane and beat 
his wings against it inavain effort to get out. 
A new idea seized the young prince, and 
taking up one of the golden jars he went to 
the window and struck on one of its check- 
ered panes of glass with all his force. “ You 
shall be free, even if I cannot,” said he to 
the bird. ‘Two or three strong blows shiv- 
ered the small pane and the bird swept out 
into the free open air’ beyond. “Ah, my 
pretty one, how glad I am that you are free 
at last,’ cried the prince, as he stood watch- 
ing the flight of his fellow prisoner. His 
face was bright with glad, unselfish joy over 
the bird’s liberty. 

The small, pink marble palace shook 
from top to bottom, the iron door flew open, 
and the fresh wind from the sea rushed in 
and seemed to catch the boy in its invisible 
arms. Prince Harweda could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes as he sprang to the door. 
There stood his fairy godmother, smiling, 
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and with her hand reached out toward him. 
“Come, my godchild,” said she gently, 
“we shall now go back to your father and 
mother, the king and the queen, and they 
will rejoice with us that you have been 
cured of your terrible selfishness.” 

Great indeed was the rejoicing in the 
palace when Prince Harweda was returned 
to them a sweet, loving boy, kind and 
thoughtful to all about him. Many a strug- 
gle he had with the old habit of selfishness, 
but as time passed by he grew to be a great, 
wise king, loving and tenderly caring for all 

his people and loved by them in return. 


MYTHS 


PROMETHEUS, THE GIVER 
OF FIRE 


Ages ago, the Greeks believed that the 
world was ruled by many gods. Their 
chief god was named Jupiter. 

Jupiter lived on the top of a high moun- 
tain. Fleecy clouds hid his home from the 
sight of men. 

There had once been giants in the world. 
These giants had fought with Jupiter. ‘They 
had piled the mountains one upon the other 
and had tried to climb to Jupiter’s palace. 

Jupiter had fought them with fire. He 
had thrown thunderbolts into the faces of 
the giants. At last they were beaten and 
put into dark prisons underground. 

There were only two sons of giants left 
on the earth. The name of one of these 
was Prometheus. 

Prometheus had a kind heart. He longed 
to help those about him. Now, besides Pro- 
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metheus and his brother, there were men 
dwelling upon the earth. 

The men of those days were poor and 
unhappy. They lived in caves and holes in 
the earth. They were cold and often hun- 
gery. What food they had they ate raw. 
They had no dishes, no tools, no comforts. 

Prometheus saw all this. “ Poor man,” 
he said, “how I pity him! If he only had 
fire! Then he would be happy.”’ 

Prometheus thought a long time. Then 
he said aloud, “I will do what I can.”’ 

He went to Jupiter. “I have come to beg 
a gift for man. Give him fire. He needs it 
sorely.” 

Jupiter frowned darkly. “Never,’’ he 
cried, “‘fire is not for man. If he had it he 
might grow wise; he might even grow to 
be as strong as the gods themselves. He 
must never have it.”’ 

Prometheus went away. He saw again 
little children freezing in the snows of win- 
ter. He saw hunger; he saw men living like 
beasts. ‘Then he set his teeth together and 
clenched his fist. “Man shall have fire!” 
he cried, “Jupiter may kill me, but man 
shall have fire.” 
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He walked along the seashore searching 
for a certain reed. This reed was hollow. 
Then he set out on a long journey eastward. 

One morning, he came to his journey’s 
end. It was by the sea. As he stood there, 
a golden flush was in the sky. Thenthe 
great car of day, the golden sun itself, came 
slowly up out of the ocean. 

Prometheus touched one of the blazing 
chariot-wheels with his reed. It caught fire. 
‘The fire was held in the hollow of the reed, 
and with this gift Prometheus went west- 
ward again. 

It was midwinter. Snows were deep on 
the ground. Ice covered the rivers; men 
were hiding in their holes in the earth. 

Prometheus entered one of these caves. 
“See this wonder!’ he said. He had two 
or three stones piled together. ‘Then he had 
wood laid on this first hearth. Then a 
touch of the reed and lo! the first fire. Blue 
fingers were spread out to the wonderful 
warmth. Pinched faces smiled at each 
other in the lovely glow. “Summer is come 
again !’’ they cried. 

Thus man came to know heat and light. 
The gift of fire turned the cave into a home. 
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Men from far and near came to wonder. 
Men from far and near wanted the gift of 
fire in their homes also. They gathered 
stones and wood, and Prometheus was glad 
to give them glowing coals. They called 
him the helper of mankind. 

Prometheus was also the teacher of man- 
kind. He showed men how to cook their 
food; how to make dishes; how to make 
tools; and how to dig metal from the earth. 

Men learned quickly. In a very short 
time they grew busy and happy. 

One day, Jupiter happened to look down 
on the earth. It seemed strange to him. 
He saw towns and ships. He saw mines 
and forges. He saw a fire in every house. 

“What!” he thundered. “Man has fire! 
Who has done this ?”’ 

Then some one said, “‘ Prometheus!”’ 

“He shall pay well for this,” said Jupi- 
ter; 

He called to him two strong servants. 
“Seize Prometheus, and lead him to the top 
of yonder mountain. There Vulcan will 
finish your work.”’ 

Vulcan was Jupiter’s son. He was the 
blacksmith of the gods. Vulcan was serry 
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for Prometheus, but he could not disobey 
Jupiter. 

Prometheus was forced to the top of the 
mountain by the strong servants. ‘There 
Vulcan loaded him with chains. These 
chains he fastened to a rock. 

There Prometheus lay for ages. ‘The suns 
of summer scorched him. The snows of 
winter fell upon his upturned face. The 
birds of prey screamed over him. ‘They 
even attacked him with their beaks. 

Prometheus bore it all in proud silence. 
He would not beg Jupiter for mercy. “I am 
glad man has fire,” he said. And the sight 
of the smoke rising from many homes com- 
forted him. 


THE WONDERFUL RIDE OF 
PHAETHON? 


Apollo was not only god of music and 
of hunting, but he was also god of the sun. 
Every day, he rode through the sky in his 
golden chariot drawn by fiery horses. On 


1 From Coe’s Third Reader, published by the American Book 
Company. 
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his head was a crown from which shot daz- 
zling rays of light. 

Each morning, Apollo left the great sun 
palace in India to set out on his daily jour- 
ney. Each evening, he watered his weary 
steeds in the western ocean. 

Apollo had a son named Phaethon. One 
day, Phaethon had pleased his father by a 
bold deed. Apollo said, “My son, I am 
pleased with you. Ask anything, and I will 
grant it.” 

“Let me drive your chariot for one day, 
my father,’ cried Phaethon. 

“My son, I dare not grant your request. 
It would be dangerous. ‘The road is steep 
and difficult ; the horses are quite untamed ; 
even I, at times, grow fearful. What would 
become of you, a mortal ? You would grow 
dizzy and fall.” 

But Phaethon persisted. “My father, 
you promised. I am not afraid for my life. 
Surely your son should be able to guide the 
car of day.” 

Finally Apollo yielded with a sigh. He 
ordered the radiant Hours to harness the 
horses ; he set the sun crown upon the head 
of Phaethon ; and flung wide the palace door. 
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Before them stretched the wide tracts of 
sky in which the glorious stars were already 
paling. Phaethon gathered up the reins and 
took the whip in his hand. 

“One last word, Phaethon, since go you 
will. Do not use the whip. ‘The horses 
speed of themselves. Only hold fast the 
reins and follow the wheel tracks. Do not 
go too high, or you will burn the heavenly 
palaces. Do not go too low, or the earth 
may take fire. Keep a middle course. That 
is safest and best. Farewell!” | 

The horses sprang forward. With a 
shout of triumph, Phaethon began his ride. 

The horses soon found, however, that 
they had an unskilled driver. ‘They left the 
road and galloped more and more wildly. 
‘The chariot rocked and bounded from side 
to side. Phaethon now could scarcely cling 
to the reins. ‘To look down upon the far- 
away earth made him so dizzy that he 
feared to fall. 

But worse was to come. The horses had 
gone so far from their usual track that the 
sky was now aflame. The clouds were 
smoking, and soon the great earth herself 
caught fire. Harvests withered ; cities per- 
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ished ; thousands of people were burned to 
ashes. Surely there had come a sad and ter- 
rible day! 

“O Father Jupiter,” cried Mother Earth, 
“come quickly to our aid!” 

Father Neptune, god of the sea, raised 
his head from the seething billows and 
cried, “O Father Jupiter, come quickly 
to our aid!”’ 

Jupiter mounted his lofty tower and 
gazed on the wide scene of disaster. 
“There is but one thing to do,” he said, 
and he raised his terrible right arm. From 
it he cast a thunderbolt straight at the fool- 
hardy Phaethon. The lad fell like a shoot- 
ing star down to earth. He lost his life, but 
the world was saved. 


CLYTIE 


Clytie was a water-nymph. Her home 
was in a cave at the bottom of the sea. Its 
floor was of yellow crinkly sand and its 
roof of mother-of-pearl. Before the door 
was a garden. Here grew waving sea-fans 
and branching pink coral. Goldfish swam 
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through this garden, just as bright birds fly 
through our gardens on the earth. Was n’t 
this a lovely home? 

Clytie had many ways of amusing her- 
self. She loved to swim with the fishes, to 
dive with the porpoises, and to drive in her 
sea-coach. This sea-coach was a great 
shell. It was pink and pearly and it was 
drawn by six dolphins. ‘The dolphins could 
swim very fast, so that the water was 
churned into white foam as they passed. 

But Clytie’s chief pleasure was a strange 
one, considering that she was a water- 
nymph. She loved to float up from the 
green depths of the sea to its rocky shore. 
There she would stand and look into the 
sky. At first, she only came by night. The 
dark blue sky and the twinkling stars 
seemed very lovely to her. She sat for hours 
looking at them and it was hard to return 
home. 

But once she rose to the surface of the 
sea and the world did not look as it had be- 
fore. ‘The sky seemed white and there was 
a lovely pink glow in the east. It seemed 
as though something was about to happen. 

Clytie climbed upon the shore and waited, 
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shaking the water out of her waving yellow 
hair. Suddenly a golden ball arose in the 
east. It was the sun. But Clytie had never 
seen the sun, so no wonder she was amazed. 

With awe and delight, her eyes followed 
the sun as he mounted higher and higher. 
It was noon, but Clytie never stirred. She 
scarcely seemed to breathe. And now, the 
sun sank lower and lower toward the west, 
and Clytie’s eyes still followed him. 

Then the sun sank from sight. Clytie 
fell upon her face in sorrow. “Ohthe mira- 
cle!’’ she cried. “Shall Iever see it again ?”’ 

After a while, she spoke once more. “I 
will not leave this spot. I will wait to see if 
perhaps the wonder many not return.” 

So through the long dark night she 
watched, and in the white light of dawn the 
great sun burst again in beauty upon the 
waiting world. Clytie felt again the same 
deep joy. Again she followed the sun in his 
course, turning her sweet face east, south, 
and west as the day advanced. 

This she did day after day. And at last 
a strange change passed over her. Her 
limbs took root in the ground and her face 
became a flower. But the flower still turns 
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on its stem to follow the daily journey of 
the sun. We call it the sunflower. And 
whenever we look at the cheery blossom, 
we are reminded of Clytie’s brown eyes and 
shining golden hair. 


DIANA, QUEEN OF THE 
MOON? 


Apollo, the god of the sun, had a twin 
sister named Diana. Apollo liked to hunt 
with his golden bow and arrow, and his sis- 
ter loved him so much that she was always 
with him. He taught her how to use the 
bow and arrow as well as he could himself. 
Sometimes their mother would set up a tar- 
get for them, and she was just as proud of 
Diana’s quick eyes as of Apollo’s strong 
hand, for no matter what they aimed at, 
Diana could shoot as well as Apollo. By 
and by, when Apollo had grown too old for 
idle sport, he was given the sun to rule over, 
and Diana begged for something just as 
grand to do. “Such work is too hard for my 


1 Adapted from Mary Catherine Judd’s story in Classic Myths, 
published by Rand, McNally & Company. 
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brave girl,” her mother would say; but at 
last she yielded, and gave her the moon to 
rule over. 

Diana was as grand and proud, driving 
the silver chariot of the moon, as Apollo in 
his gold chariot of the sun. Sometimes, 
when her work was over, she left the moon 
and came toearth again to hunt. She would 
call her friends, the maidens she used to 
play with, and away they would go, each 
with a silver bow in hand and a quiver full 
of arrows slung over a shoulder. ~ 

One day, while they were hunting, they 
heard strange dogs in the woods. Each one 
of the girl hunters hid behind a tree and 
waited. Diana ran from her tree to a cave 
so that she could not be found. At last a 
foolish hunter eame in sight. He seemed 
to act as if he knew he ought not to be there, 
and he wandered from left to right, as if he 
had never hunted before. Then he started 
for the very cave where Diana was hiding, | 
for he knew by the willows a spring was 
there. 

As he drew near the cave, he felt a splash 
of water that seemed to cover him from 
head to foot and he heard Diana say : — 
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“Now go and tell if you can, that you 
have seen Diana.” 

Poor fellow! He could not move. As he 
stood there he found his arms were chang- 
ing to the straight forelegs of a deer. Horns 
came out of his head, his brown eyes grew 
bigger, and so did his ears, and in a few 
minutes even his own dogs did not know 
him. He bounded away, but his pet hounds 
sprang at him and caught him. 

Diana and her friends were miles away, 
and no one could save the poor fellow from 
the fate of a hunted deer. 


THE GREAT BEAR AND THE 
LITTLE BEAR’ 


This is a story about a woman whom you 
will all love. Almost everybody loved Cal- 
listo and her little son Arcas; for she was 
fair and good, and kind to all who knew 
her. 

She had a very joyous nature, and when 
she went hunting in the forests with her 
companions, as she often did, she was al- 


1 From Grace H. Kupfer’s Stories of Long Ago, published by 
D. C. Heath & Company. 
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ways the leader of the merry party. She 
dearly loved the woods with their gurgling 
brooks and tuneful birds and bright flow- 
ers. She laughed and sang to the beautiful 
world about her, and in return all nature 
seemed to smile on her. 

I said that almost everybody loved Cal- 
listo ; for although her little boy and all her 
companions and even the gods were very 
fond of her, there was one who did not love 
her, and that was Juno, queen of heaven. 

For some reason, Juno could not bear to 
look at Callisto, and the lovelier and fairer 
she grew, the more Juno seemed to hate 
her. At last one day when Juno met her in 
the forest, hunting and singing as she went 
along, all bitter feelings seemed to rush into 
her heart at once; and she hated Callisto so 
much that she could no longer bear to see 
Heres 

So she did a very cruel thing, — she 
raised her hand and spoke a few magic 
words. In an instant, Callisto’s slender, 
white hands had changed into great, hairy 
paws; and where but a moment before a 
fair young woman had stood, there was now 


only a shaggy, ugly bear. 
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The poor bear, afraid of herself and of 
every sound, rushed through the forest, 
hiding in caves and behind trees whenever 
she heard the patter of feet on the ground. 
Although her body was like a bear’s, her 
thoughts and feelings were still human, and 
she feared the wild beasts of the woods. 

Tor fifteen long years, poor Callisto lived 
lonely and sad in the forest. Nuts and wild 
honey and berries were her food — the run- 
ning brooks, her drink. At night she slept 
in the hollow of a tree or in some dark cay- 
ern. Often she heard the voices of her for- 
mer friends, as they went hunting over the 
hills; and then she trembled and crouched 
behind the trees, for she did not want them 
to find her. 

Many a time her thoughts went back to 
that day when she had last seen her little 
son, and she wondered what had become of 
the boy. 

So thrice five summers and winters 
passed, and, in the meanwhile, Arcas had 
erown to be a fine, tall youth, who, like his 
mother, was very fond of hunting. So good 
a marksman was he that he hardly ever 
missed his aim; with his faithful hound, 
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and his sharp hunting knife, he brought 
many a wild deer to bay. 

One day he took his bow and arrows, and 
started out alone. He had been hunting a 
long time, when, in following a deer’s track, 
he came suddenly into a little cleared space, 
and saw, standing within a few feet of him, 
a great, shaggy bear. 

Callisto, for it was she, did not hear the 
sound of footsteps until it was too late to 
hide, and then she turned to see who was 
coming. In an instant, in spite of the many 
years since she had last seen him, the mo- 
ther knew her son; and she gazed with 
wondering eyes at the child who had grown 
to be such a tall, fine-looking boy. She 
longed to speak ; but of course her growling 
would have frightened Arcas, so she merely 
kept her eyes fixed on him. 

At first Arcas was only startled at com- 
ing so suddenly within a few feet of a bear; 
but soon he became frightened at the ani- 
mal’s fixed stare. There was such a strange 
sadness in the eyes that gazed at him that 
he felt a terror which he could not explain. 
Searcely knowing what he did, he raised 
his bow and aimed an arrow at his mother. 
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Just at this moment Jupiter appeared, 
and snatched both bow and arrow from his 
hands. For Jupiter had always loved Cal- 
listo, and he was sorry for the harm his wife 
had done to one so good and gentle as Cal- 
listo. ‘Lo make up as far as he could for 
Juno’s cruelty, he changed both mother 
and son into bright, glowing stars, and put 
them into the heavens, to shine there for- 
ever, —the Great Bear and the Little Bear. 
There you may see them on any starry 
night and think of their story. 


THE STORY OF THE RAINBOW 


Juno, the wife of Jupiter, used to drive in 
a wonderful golden chariot. This chariot 
was drawn by six beautiful peacocks. The 
sun shone on their lovely blue and green 
necks and wings until they became a daz- 
zling royal purple. Juno was very proud of 
her coach and six. 

When her errands were very important, 
Juno would go herself to the earth in her 
car. But usually she sent her faithful mes- 
senger. This was Iris. Iris would put on 
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her lovely robes of violet, blue, green, yel- 
low, and red, and then arch her rainbow in 
the sky. ‘The rainbow made a bridge from 
earth to heaven. Over this bridge Iris 
would pass with the message. 

When the Greeks saw the brightly col- 
ored arch in the sky, they said: “Iris brings 
messages from Juno to-day.”’ 


ECHO, THE AIR MAIDEN 


Diana, you remember, was the goddess 
of hunting. She had many maidens who 
lived in the forest with her. They were all 
young and fair and loved to hunt and shoot 
nearly as well as Diana herself. One of the 
very prettiest of Diana’s nymphs was a girl 
named Echo. 

Echo had a sweet voice and a very lively 
tongue. Her words fell from her lips like 
the bright ripple of water in a brook. Echo 
charmed people with her speech; she often 
made them listen to her gay chatter when 
they should have been doing something 
else. One day she dared to keep Juno in 
this way. 
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Juno was seeking some one whom Echo 
wished to hide. So Echo talked with Juno 
very sweetly and delayed her a whole hour. 

Juno saw at last that Echo had meant 
to do this. “ Wicked girl,” she cried, “this 
shall be your punishment. You shall al- 
ways have the last word and never the first.”’ 

Poor Echo did not understand how sad a 
blow had been struck at her. 

Soon after this, she saw the beautiful 
youth Narcissus and loved him. But she 
could not tell him so. 

One day Narcissus was lost in the forest. 
He shouted aloud, hoping the other youths 
with whom he was hunting, might come to 
him. “Here! here!’”’ cried Narcissus. 
“Here!” called Echo. “Come!” shouted 
Narcissus. And “Come!’’ immediately 
answered Echo. 

She hastened joyfully out of the forest, 
but Narcissus was angry when he saw that 
he had brought to his aid a maiden. He 
frowned darkly. “ Leave me,”’ he said. And 
poor Echo had to say “Leave me” when 
she would have given the world to say 
“Stay with me.” 

Then Echo knew the harm that Juno’s 
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curse had done. She could not speak what 
she wished; she must often say what she 
hated. She was ashamed to show herself, 
and hid in caves and on dark mountain 
sides. She grew thinner and thinner and at 
last died. But her voice was left. And even 
to-day, if you call in some narrow valley or 
across a mountain lake, you will hear your 
words floating back to you again. Echo is 
answering you. But try as you will, you can 
never see her; you can only catch her sweet 
and far-away voice. 


A BAG OF WINDS 


There was once a great Greek prince. 
His name was Ulysses. Ulysses and many 
other Greeks went to fight against a city 
called Troy. The war lasted for ten years. 

Ulysses could fight well. But so could his 
friends, the other Greek princes. Ulysses, 
however, was wiser than any of them. When 
the Greeks did not know what to do, they 
would say, “Let us ask the wise Ulysses.” 
And Ulysses would always know what was 
best to do. 
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At last, the war was over. The Greeks 
had won. Ulysses wished to go home. He 
longed to see again his wife and little son. 

But Ulysses had angered certain of the 
gods. ‘They did all they could to keep him 
from reaching home. 

Sea-monsters, giants, and tempests were 
sent to harm him. 

One day, Ulysses and his men came to 
an island. Here lived Holus, king of the 
winds. Atolus could bind up the winds so 
that they could not blow through the world. 
He could also set the winds free. 

Ulysses stayed with King Zolus a month. 
They became good friends. 

When Ulysses was setting sail, A¢olus 
gave him a present. It was a stout bag of 
ox-hide. It was tied with a silver string. 

“In this bag,” said Atolus, “are all the 
winds that would blow you from your 
course. Do not open the bag until you are 
safe at home. Only gentle, helping winds 
will blow, so long as you keep this bag 
tied.” 

Ulysses thanked AZolus and set sail. He 
took the helm and steered his ship himself. 
For nine days they sailed, and Ulysses never 
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slept. How tired he was! At last the lights 
of his country came in sight. 

“Now I can sleep,” said Ulysses. “We 
are near home!”’ 

He lay down on the deck and closed his 
weary eyes. Beside him was the bag of 
winds. 

Now the men of Ulysses had wondered 
over this bag. They thought it contained 
gold and silver that Ulysses had brought 
from the war. 

“We ought to have our share,”’ said they. 
“Come, now is our chance! Let us open 
the bag while Ulysses sleeps and help our- 
selves.” 

One bold man lifted the bag. How light 
it seemed! ‘That was because it held only 
air. It strained and tugged in the sailor’s 
grasp. ‘That was because the winds were 
trying to get out. 

The boldest sailor of all cut the silver 
cord when — 00 — hoo — whew — with a 
whistle, a bellow, a howl, the angry winds 
were free! 

The waves rose, the sails filled, the ship 
was driven from her course. ‘The howling 
winds waked Ulysses. He did not need to 
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ask his men what had happened. He knew. 
The empty bag lay beside him, the angry 
winds were all around him. 

Nothing could be done in such a tem- 
pest. Ulysses covered his head and sat si- 
lent by the helm. Gone were the dear lights 
of home! 

Strange to say, when the storm was over, 
they found themselves near the island of 
King Aolus. How surprised the people 
were to see Ulysses return! 

Ulysses asked AXolus to help him on his 
way once more. But Afolus refused. 

“The gods must hate you,” he said, “I 
dare not help you again. Begone!”’ 

Again they started, but this time they 
had no helpful wind. They had to row all 
the long miles they had crossed so swiftly 
so short a time ago. 

Day after day the men bent their backs 
over the oars. They grew very tired. ““Oh 
why did we ever open that bag of winds!” 
they said again and again. And Ulysses 
gravely shook his head. 
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THE STORY OF THE ANEMONE 


Long ago, when the world was young, 
there lived a beautiful youth named Adonis. 
Adonis was not only beautiful, but he was 
brave. His great joy was hunting. He did 
not care to kill birds or small animals, for 
they were weak and feeble. He loved 
rather to hunt lions and wild boars, for they 
were fierce and strong and would fight for 
their lives. Such danger delighted Adonis. 
How light and swift were his steps then, 
and how his heart beat with pleasure! 

But the friends of Adonis feared for him 
on these hunting days. ‘They knew he was 
so fearless as often to be rash. One of his 
best friends was a goddess whose name was 
Venus. 

One day Venus was flying through the 
air in her golden car drawn by swans. 
Adonis with his spear passed along the 
grass below. His dogs leaped at his heels. 

Venus stopped the car. “‘O Adonis,” 
she cried, “‘I see you hunt to-day. Do be 
careful. Do not follow the wild boar, but 
content yourself with the deer.” 
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But Adonis laughed as he said, “I am 
not a child, but a man. And to men belong 
hard tasks, not easy ones.” 

‘“‘T warn you,” said Venus. “‘Some grim 
lion or bristly boar will bring you to your 
death.” 

Adonis laughed again. ‘‘ Death seems far 
away on this bright morning,” he replied. 
‘Then he whistled to his dogsand started on. 

It was hours before the dogs found game. 
Then they started up a lean gray boar from 
its home in the reeds. —The boar wounded 
three dogs with its fierce tusks and then it 
turned at bay. Adonis threw his spear and 
wounded the boar. The animal turned 
upon Adonis with a rush so swift that he 
had no time to save himself. The white 
tusks pierced his side, and Adonis lay dying 
upon the plain. 

The howling of the dogs brought Venus 
to the spot. She knelt beside the lad and 
raised his head. But Adonis did not speak 
or move. He was dead. 

Venus wept bitter tears as she gazed at 
the beautiful pale face and the blood well- 
ing from his side. 

‘Alas! poor youth! I warned you, but 
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you would not listen. You trusted in your 
strength, and it has failed you. But your 
beauty shall not be forgotten.” 

She touched the blood of Adonis with her 
fair hand, and lo! in its place waved blos- 
soms of deep red. These flowers we call the 
anemone. ‘The wind first blows the blos- 
soms open, and then it blows the petals 
away. So another name for the anemone 
is the wind-flower. 

When you gather anemones next spring, 
do not forget poor Adonis, whose blood suf- 
fered this strange change. 


WODIN, THE ALL-FATHER 


Long, long ago, people did not know that 
there was but one God. They believed 
there were many gods. The Greeks wor- 
shiped Jupiter, Minerva, Mercury, and 
others of whom we have read. ‘The people 
of Norway and Germany worshiped Wo- 
din, Thor, and Balder. 

Wodin was the king of the northern gods. 
He was the father of all. He made the 
moon and the stars and the clouds. He 
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made the trees and the grass and the 
flowers. 

Wodin lived in a great city in the sky. 
Its name was Asgard. The rainbow was 
the shining bridge over which you passed 
from earth to Asgard. 

In Asgard were many beautiful palaces 
built of gold and silver. T'wo of the finest 
belonged to Wodin. His wife and children 
lived in one. ‘he other palace was called 
Valhalla. 

In Valhalla dwelt many soldiers. They 
were brave men who had died in battle. 
Over every battlefield hovered battle- 
maidens. ‘U’hese battle-maidens were called 
Valkyries. The Valkyries rode fleet steeds 
and carried glittering spears. They watched 
the course of the battle, and when any sol- 
dier died very bravely, they carried his soul 
safely to Valhalla. Here he ate and drank 
to his heart’s content, and never knew pain 
or sorrow any more. 

Have you ever seen lights at night flash- 
ing in the north? These are the Valkyries 
of Asgard, but people usually call them 
Northern Lights. 

As you know, the ruler over Asgard 
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was Father Wodin. Let us paint his pic- 
ture. He is tall and kingly. He wears a 
mantle of blue and gray. His large gray 
hat is pulled low over his face. When he 
sits on his throne, two ravens perch on his 
shoulders. Their names are Thought and 
Memory. They fly all over the world daily 
and return with the news to the All-Father. 

Why does Wodin wear his hat so that his 
face is in shadow? The reason is this. He 
has but one eye. Should you like to know » 
how he lost it ? 

Wodin had always been wondrously wise. 
There was but one person in the world who 
knew more than he. This was the giant 
Mimer. 

Mimer was old, ages and ages older than 
Wodin. He spent his days and nights by 
the Well of Wisdom. This well was on the 
earth, at the place where the sky and sea 
met. Every morning Mimer would fill his 
great drinking-horn with water from the 
Well of Wisdom. Then he would drink, 
and so he kept himself wise. 

Now Wodin had long wished to be as 
wise as Mimer. One day he wrapped him- 
self in his blue-gray mantle, put on his 
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broad-brimmed gray hat, and went down to 
earth. 

“‘“Mimer,”’ said he, “‘will you give me a 
drink from your well?’’ Mimer looked 
carefully at his visitor. He was so wise that 
he guessed at once who the stranger was. 

*“Ah, Wodin! Why should I give you 
a drink from my well? You would then 
be as wise as I, and the giants would not 
like that.” 

‘““Pray give me but one draught from 
your drinking-horn, Mimer. I will pay you 
well.” 

‘The price I ask is one of your eyes. 
That, I think, is too much for you to 
pay.” 

Wodin hesitated. He was proud of his 
god-like beauty, but he longed more deeply 
for wisdom. 

“Take my eye,” he said, and held out 
his hand for the drinking-horn. He drank 
slowly, deeply, heartily. Now he knew 
what happened, not merely in the earth 
and air, but in the depths of the sea. He 
was as wise as Mimer. 

But when he crossed the rainbow bridge 
to Asgard, he had left one of his fiery eyes 
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sunk in the depths of Mimer’s pool. That 
was the heavy price the All-Father paid 
for wisdom. And he paid it willingly. 


THE LOSING AND FINDING 
OF THOR’S HAMMER 


Early one morning, the great god ‘Thor 
awoke. He gave a mighty yawn. Then he 
felt under his pillow for his hammer. It 
was gone. 

“Who has taken my hammer ?” roared 
Thor in anger. ‘Search the house, Sif. I 
believe that wicked Loki is up to his tricks 
again.” 

Loki, you must know, was the god of 
mischief. 

They looked high and low, but they 
could not find the hammer. All the gods 
were troubled. Their greatest foes were the 
Frost Giants. With his hammer, Thor 
could always conquer the Frost Giants; 
but without his hammer, the Frost Giants 
could easily kill Thor and the other gods. 
No wonder they all looked troubled. 

Just then Loki appeared. 
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“You rascal, what have you done with 
my hammer,” roared Thor. 

‘*T have not taken it,”’ said Loki. ‘‘ But 
I can guess who has done so. Hark!” 

They listened and heard thunder pealing 
in the world below. No hammer but Thor’s 
could make such thunder. 

*‘ Ah-ha!”’ cried Loki. “‘The Frost Giants 
have your hammer. I will go down to earth 
to spy out where they keep it. But do ask 
Freia to lend me her falcon dress. I cannot 
go as I am.” 

So Thor and Loki sought Freia. Freia 
was very willing to lend her falcon dress. 

“If I had a gold dress, you should have 
it,” she said. “Anything to get the ham- 
mer back into Asgard!”’ 

Loki put on the falcon dress. He now 
looked like a great bird. He flew swiftly to 
the land of the Frost Giants. Here it was 
always winter. The mountains were blocks 
of ice and the ground was always covered 
with snow. 

Loki came to the palace of the Frost 
Giants. Thrym, the Frost King, was sitting 
by his door. Thrym was as big as a moun- 
tain and Loki trembled before him. 
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“What brings you into my kingdom, 
Loki?” asked Thrym in his rumbling 
voice. 

““Some one has stolen Thor’s hammer, 
and I am searching for it. A while ago, 
we heard the roll of thunder in the earth. 
Have you the thunder-hammer, mighty 
‘Thrym ?” 

“Yes, I have the hammer,” answered 
Thrym. “It is where Thor can never get 
it. It is sunk in seas thirty miles deep.” 

“Oh! oh!” cried Loki in sorrow. 

“There is only one way by which Thor 
can have his hammer again,” said the giant. 
““Give me the beautiful Freia for my wife, 
and I will return the hammer.” 

Loki flew back to Asgard with this mes- 
sage. All the gods looked at each other in 
grief. 

Freia burst into tears. “‘I will not go! I 
will not wed the wicked Frost Giant.” 

**No, she shall not go,” said all the gods 
together. 

“But I must have my hammer,” said 
Thor. ‘‘The Frost Giants could kill us all, 
if they came against Asgard.” 

Every one knew this to be true, and they 
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all were silent. Then Loki spoke. “I have 
a plan. Thor shall have his hammer and 
Freia need not go to the Frost Giant.” 

“Tell us! tell us, Loki!” cried they all. 

“We will dress Thor as a woman and 
send him in Freia’s stead,” said Loki. 

*““Never!’’ shouted the great ‘Thor. 
““Never will I be seen in woman’s dress!”’ 

But Loki’s plan was a good one. This all 
saw but Thor. Freia wept, and the other 
gods urged, and at last Thor said he would 
gO. 

So they dressed Thor as a bride. They 
let out the seams and lengthened the skirt 
of Freia’s best scarlet robe. They hung 
jeweled necklaces around Thor’s neck. 
Over all they threw a veil to hide his fierce 
eyes and yellow beard. Loki also dressed 
himself as a woman. He was to be Freia’s 
maid. 

All went well. Thrym was overjoyed to 
see his tall and beautiful bride approach. 
He had a rich feast spread and he asked 
Thor to sit beside him on the throne. ‘Thor 
kept his veil down, so that no one saw his 
face. All the giants, however, were sure 
that Freia had come. 
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But all wondered when they saw Thor 
eat. He ate a whole ox and eight large 
salmon. He also drank a barrel of wine. 

“‘How hungry and thirsty Freia is,”’ said 
Thrym. 

“Yes,” said Loki. “‘Ste was so busy 
getting ready to come that she has eaten 
nothing for eight days.” 

“That pleases me,” said Thrym. “I 
will now keep my promise. Bring in the 
wedding-gift and lay it at Freia’s feet.” 

A servant brought in a red cushion. 
Upon it lay the hammer that had been lost 
and was now found. 

The servant was about to place the 
cushion at Freia’s feet. ‘Thor put out his 
hand, grasped the hammer, and rose with 
a shout of victory. 

He turned to the amazed Thrym. 
**Wretch,” he cried. ‘Take this as Freia’s 
wedding-gift.”” And he dealt him a blow 
that killed him. 

At the second blow of the hammer, all 
the other giants fell dead. At the third, the 
palace burned to the ground. 

So Thor and Loki returned to Asgard 
with joy. And you may be sure that ‘Thor 
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was very careful of the precious hammer 
ever after. 


BALDER THE BEAUTIFUL 


Of all the gods, Balder was the best be- 
loved. He was a younger son of Father 
Wodin. His face was full of sunshine, and 
every one loved to hear his voice and see 
him coming. 

One night, Balder dreamed a strange 
dream. He thought that black clouds came 
over the sun and the world grew cold and 
dark. 

The next night, he dreamed another 
dream. The world was still dark and cold, 
as in the first dream. But now the flowers 
were dying and the gods were growing 
wrinkled and old. Some of them were 
wringing their hands and weeping. 

This dream troubled Balder, but he said 
nothing. The third night he dreamed yet 
again. ‘This time, however, a sad voice 
cried, “The sun is gone! The spring is 
gone! Balder the beautiful is dead! Alas, 
alas, alas!”’ 
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Balder awoke with a cry of terror. 

“What is it, Balder?’’ asked his sweet 
wife Nanna. 

Balder told her the story of the three 
dreams. What the gods dreamed nearly 
always came true, so that Nanna was trou- 
bled as well as Balder. 

**T shall tell your mother at once,” cried 
Nanna. “Perhaps she may think of some- 
thing to do.” And wiping away her tears, 
she hurried to Queen Frigg. 

Now Queen Frigg loved Balder better 
than all her sons. ‘‘ Take comfort, Nanna,” 
she said, “‘ Balder shall not die. I, myself, 
will set out and speak to every stick and 
stone in all the round earth. Everything 
shall promise me not to harm Balder.”’ 

Queen Frigg at once set out. She spoke 
first to the gods gathered on the Ida Plain. 
“Do harm to Balder ? Never! We love him 
too well,” they said. 

“But promise me,’ 
they all promised. 

Then Frigg saw the Frost Giants, the 
dwarfs, and men. All gave their word read- 
ily, for Balder meant sunshine and joy to 
the whole world. 


b | 


urged Frigg. And 
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Next Frigg spoke to the beasts. Fields, 
forests, jungles, and deserts she crossed, 
and every beast gave his promise: ‘“‘ Never 
by paw or tooth, hoof or horn, shall death 
come to Balder.”’ 

Then Frigg turned to the smaller animals 
— to the birds, the snakes, the insects, and 
the creatures of the sea. And they all said 
in turn, ‘‘ Not by claw or bill, bite or sting, 
shall death come to Balder.” 

Queen Frigg sighed with pleasure, but 
her task was not yet over. She visited every 
tree, shrub, and little plant; every jewel, 
metal, rock, and stone; the dew, the rain, 
the snow, the hail; and every kind of sick- 
ness. All promised not to harm Balder. 

Then Queen Frigg went home to Asgard 
with joy in her heart. ‘“ Balder is safe for- 
ever. All created things have promised not 
to harm him.” 

All the gods were happy at this news. 
At once they began to amuse themselves 
with a wonderful new game. They formed 
a circle about Balder and then hurled at 
him sticks, stones, arrows, and spears. How 
the gods laughed as all these things turned 
themselves aside! Balder stood before 
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them tall and beautiful. His smile was 
brighter than sunshine; the light breezes 
floated back his golden hair. How the peo- 
ple shouted as the pile of weapons rose 
higher and higher, even up to Balder’s 
knees. 

But in the crowd there was one who was 
not happy. ‘This was red-headed Loki. 
He hated Balder and wished for his death. 
*“We shall see if everything has promised 
after all,’’ muttered Loki. 

He put on a gray wig and wrapped him- 
self in a long cloak. The hood of the cloak 
he drew over his face. Who could tell him 
for Loki now? 

He went to the palace and asked to see 
Queen Frigg. 

‘* Has everything in the wide world given 
you its promise not to hurt Balder?” asked 
the old woman. 

“Yes, everything,’ answered Frigg. 
“But stay,’’ she added, after a thought, 
“the mistletoe that grows west of Asgard 
did not promise, but it was too young and 
too weak to bother about.” 

“The mistletoe!’ thought Loki. ‘“ Ah- 


ha! we shall see!’’ 
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He went at once to the west of Asgard 
and found that the feeble plant had grown 
since Frigg had been there. Its stem, though 
slender, was tough. Loki shaped it into 
an arrow with a sharp little point. 

**Now to find him who shall hurl this,” 
he said. 

Loki returned to Ida Plain. —The game 
with Balder had not yet ceased. In his old 
woman’s dress he crept to the side of Héd. 
Héd was the blind brother of Balder. 

‘* Why do younot take part inthe game ?”’ 
said Loki. 

Hod sighed. “I would gladly launch a 
spear or arrow at Balder, could I see,” he 
answered. 

‘** Here is a little arrow,”’ said Loki, ‘‘ and 
though I am a weak old woman, I will 
guide your hand.” 

Héd took the arrow into his hand. Loki 
aimed; and then Héd hurled it at Balder’s 
heart. 

The little arrow found its mark; and 
Balder fell forward on his face, dead. 

Wild was the grief of the gods. “*Who 
hurled this arrow? Who?” 

“It was Hod! It was H6d!”’ cried others. 
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*“ What have I done?” asked Héd in ter- 
ror. When they told him, he was broken- 
hearted. “A wicked old woman at my 
elbow gave me an arrow and guided my 
hand. Where is she? Let us kill her!” he 
cried. | 

They searched for the old woman, but 
she was gone. 

“‘Perchance it was Loki!’’ whispered the 
gods. 

**I told the old woman that the mistletoe 
had not promised. I, I have caused the 
death of Balder,”’ wept Queen Frigg. 

Already clouds had hidden the sun; the 
flowers were drooping; the birds no longer 
sang. “‘Balder is dead! Alas, alas, alas!” 
wept gods and men, giants and dwarfs. 
The whole earth mourned for Balder, even 
as he had dreamed. 

They laid Balder in a beautiful ship, 
and his wife Nanna, who had died of grief, 
was laid beside him. His warhorse was 
killed and placed on the deck close to his 
hand. Then the ship was set on fire and 
driven out to sea. And so, in a blaze of 


glory, passed the beautiful Balder. 
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A LEGEND OF THE NORTH 
WIND* 


North Wind likes a bit of fun as dearly 
as a boy does, and it is with boys he likes 
best to play. 

One day, North Wind saw a brave little 
fellow eating his lunch under a tree. Just 
as he went to bite his bread, North Wind 
blew it out of his hand and swept away 
everything else that he had brought for his 
lunch. 

“You hateful North Wind!” cried the 
little fellow. “‘Give me back my supper, 
I’m so hungry.” 

Now North Wind, like all brave beings, 
is noble, and so he tried to make up for the 
mischief he had done. 

«¢ Here, take this tablecloth,” said North 
Wind, ‘“‘and in whatever house you stay, 
spread it on the table; then wish, and you 
shall have everything you wish for to eat.” 

‘All right!’’ said the boy, and he took 
the tablecloth and ran as fast as he could 


1 From Mary Catherine Judd’s Classic Myths, published by 
Rand, McNally & Company. 
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to the first house, which proved to be an 
inn. 

“IT have enough to pay for lodging, so 
I'll stay all night,” he said to himself. 

“Bring me a table,” he ordered the inn- 
keeper, as he went to his room. 

**Ha! ha!’ laughed the innkeeper. ‘You 
mean bring me a supper.” 

*““No, I don’t. I want only a table and 
that right quick. I’m hungry.” 

The innkeeper brought the table, but 
after the door was shut he watched through 
the keyhole to see what would happen. 

‘‘Beans, bread, and bacon,” ordered the 
boy, as he spread out his tablecloth. On 
came beans, bread, and bacon through the 
open window, whirled in by North Wind. 
Smoking hot they all were, too, for the 
dishes were tightly covered. After supper 
was over, the boy fell sound asleep. 

North Wind did not waken him as the 
innkeeper took the table and the tablecloth 
and carried them downstairs. Next morn- 
ing the boy was hungry again, but there 
was no tablecloth and so no breakfast. 

**You are a cheat, North Wind; you have 
taken back your tablecloth.” 
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“No,” said North Wind, ‘“‘that is not 
the way I do.” But the boy did not get his 
tablecloth. 

After a time North Wind met him again 
out under the trees. 

“This time I will give you a sheep,” he 
said. “‘Each time that you rub his wool, 
out will drop a gold-piece. Take care of 
him.” 

The boy ran back and found the sheep 
at the door of the stable, behind the inn. 
He caught the sheep by a strap which was 
around its neck, and led it slowly up the 
stairs of the inn, to the room from which 
the tablecloth had disappeared the night 
_ before. 

As the boy was hungry for his breakfast, 
he obeyed North Wind’s command and 
patted the sheep upon its back. A gold- 
piece fell out of its fleece upon the floor. 

“Good old North Wind!”’ said the boy. 
** Here’s my breakfast and some hay for my 
sheep. Come breakfast, come hay,” and 
through the open window came first a bun- 
dle of hay, and then a fine breakfast for the 
hungry boy. After breakfast, the boy paid 
for a week’s lodging with the gold-piece. 
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He slept soundly that night with his 
sheep for a pillow, and the next night also, 
but the third morning when the boy awoke, 
his head lay upon the floor and the sheep 
was gone. 

Perhaps too many gold-pieces had been 
seen in the boy’s hand, for he had patted 
his sheep very often. 

He blamed North Wind again. “You 
have taken back your sheep. I don’t like 
you. You are as cold-hearted as you can 
be.” 

But North Wind said nothing. He puta 
queer stick into a bag and gave it to the boy 
and told him to go back and lock his door 
as tightly as before. 

“Talk to the bag,’’ he said, “‘and guard 
it as carefully as if there were a jewel in 
it.” 

That night the boy was wakened out of 
his soundest sleep by screams for help in 
hisroom. There was the innkeeper running 
about, and that queer stick was pounding 
him, first on the head, then on the feet, 
then on his back, then in his face. 

‘Help! help!’ he cried. 

‘*Give me back my sheep,” said the boy. 
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**Get it, it is hidden in the barn,” said 
the innkeeper. 

The boy went out and found his sheep in 
the barn and drove it away as fast as he 
could, but he forgot about the innkeeper, 
and maybe that stick is pounding him to 
this day. 7 


HOW THE ROBIN’S BREAST 
BECAME RED’ 


Long ago in the far North, where it is 
very cold, there was only one fire. 

A hunter and his little son took care of 
this fire and kept it burning day and night. 
They knew that if the fire went out the peo- 
ple would freeze and the white bear would 
have the Northland all to himself. One day 
the hunter became ill, and his son had all 
the work to do. 

For many daysand nights he bravely took 
care of his father and kept the fire burning. 

The white bear was always hiding near, 
watching the fire. He longed to put it out, 


1 From Flora J. Cooke’s Nature Myths, published by A. 
Flanagan Company. 
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but he did not dare, for he feared the 
hunter’s arrows. 

When he saw how tired and sleepy the 
little boy was, he came closer to the fire 
and laughed to himself. 

One night the poor boy could endure the 
fatigue no longer and fell fast asleep. 

The white bear ran as fast as he could 
and jumped upon the fire with his wet feet, 
and rolled upon it. At last he thought it 
was all out and went happily away to his 
cave. 

A gray robin was flying near and saw 
what the white bear was doing. 

She waited until the bear went away. 
Then she flew down and searched with her 
sharp little eyes until she found a tiny live 
coal. This she fanned patiently with her 
wings for a long time. 

Her little breast was scorched red, but 
she did not stop until a fine red flame 
blazed up from the ashes. 

Then she flew away to every hut in the 
Northland. Wherever she touched the 
ground, a fire began to burn. Soon, instead 
of one little fire, the whole north country 
was lighted up. 
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The white bear went further back into 
his cave in the iceberg and growled ter- 
ribly. He knew that there was now no hope 
that he would ever have the Northland 
all to himself. 

This is the reason that the people in the 
North country love the robin, and are never 
tired of telling their children how its breast 
became red. 


HOW THE ROBIN CAME! 


Long ago, as you know, the Indians 
roved over the plains and through the for- 
ests of our country. Their leaders were 
called chiefs. ‘This story tells about an 
Indian chief and his son. | 

The Indian chief was very strong and 
very brave. He could bear cold, hunger, 
and pain without a word. He was a won- 
derful hunter and a fierce enemy. Nothing 
ever made him afraid. 

He had one son whom he loved with all 

' This story is based upon a legend of the Algonquin In- 


dians. John Greenleaf Whittier has a poem with a similar 
title, written upon the same theme. 
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his heart. He hoped that this son would 
grow up to be a warrior, greater than his 
father. 

But the lad was slender and white-faced. 
He did not seem strong; long marches 
wearied him. 

When the Indian boys are about eight- 
een years of age, they like to show that they 
will make brave warriors. ‘To do this they 
take certain tests. These are some of them. 
They go without food and water, five, 
seven, or even ten days. Again they go 
without sleep for ten days. They let their 
friends cut them with knives and never 
even cry out. 

The time came when the son of the chief 
must take the test. He went away to the 
wigwam, or lodge, where the testing took 
place. His father hoped that he would act 
like a brave young man. 

When some days had passed, the father 
went to see his son. Pale and weak, he 
lay on the ground. He had not eaten nor 
slept. 

“Father,” he whispered, “I cannot bear 
this. Let me go free.” 


‘Ah no, my boy,” said the chief. “‘‘They 
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will call you woman, if you fail. It is but 
two days more. Then you shall have good 
meat and deep sleep. ‘Think of the time 
when you will be a great chief, with a hun- 
dred scalps at your belt. Be strong.” 

But the lad only shook his head. 

Two days. later, the father rose with the 
sun. He heaped moose-meat and corn into 
a wooden bowl and set off to his son. 

As he drew near the wigwam he called, 
**Here is food, my son.” 

There was no reply. 

He entered, and there, on the ground be- 
fore him, lay his boy, dead. 

They dug his grave close by the lodge, © 
and brought his bow, pipe, and knife to 
bury with him. 

As they were placing the youth in his 
grave, they heard a strange, new song. 
They looked up and saw, on the top of 
the lodge, an unknown bird. It had a 
brown coat and a red breast. As they 
watched, it began to sing. Its song seemed 
to say: — 

‘I was once the chief’s son. But now I 
am a bird. I am happier than if I had lived 
to be a fierce warrior, with scalps at my 
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belt. Now I shall make all glad with my 
song. I shall tell the little children when 
spring has come. Then they will search for 
pussy-willows and anemones. I am the 
robin, a little brother to man! Who so 
happy as I?” 

Even the father’s grief was comforted 
by the bright little messenger. ‘‘It is best 
after all,” he said. ‘‘ My son could not kill 
men nor beasts; he is happier as a singer, 
even as this little bird.”’ 


THE STORY OF THE RED- 
HEADED WOODPECKER’ 


Long, long ago, there lived an old woman 
in a little cottage by the forest. She was not 
a poor old woman. She had plenty of wood 
to burn in winter, and plenty of meal to 
bake into bread all the year round. Her 
clothes were old-fashioned but warm. She 
always wore a gray dress and a little red 
cap. 

Late one summer afternoon, the cottage 


1 This story is told in verse in Phoebe Cary’s A Legend of 
the Northland. 
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door was open. The old woman stood by 
her fire, baking cakes for her evening 
meal. How good they smelled! 

A tall old man who was passing by the 
cottage stopped amoment. ‘Then he pushed 
open the garden gate and walked up the 
path to the door. 

The old woman was bending low over 
the cakes, but she saw his shadow and 
looked up. 

‘Will you give me one of your cakes ?” 
said the man. 

The woman thought to herself, ““ Why 
did I leave the door open? The smell of 
these hot cakes will bring every beggar 
within miles to my house.” ‘Then she looked 
a second time at the man and saw that he 
was no beggar. He stood like a king in the 
doorway. His blue eyes were kind but 
very keen. 

She looked at the six cakes that lay crisp 
and hot on the hearth. ‘‘ Well, I will give 
him one,” she thought, “but these are all 
too large.” 

She took a small handful of meal from the 
barrel and began to bake it into a cake. 
The man watched her from the door. As 
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she turned the cake, it seemed to her too 
large to give away. 

‘1 will bake a smaller one,” she said to 
herself. She did not glance toward the 
stranger, but caught up a wee bit of meal 
and began to cook the second cake. 

But that also looked too large to give 
away. She cooked a third cake that was no 
larger than a thimble. But when it was 
done, she shook her head, for it also was too 
large to give away. And still the old man 
waited patiently in the doorway, watching 
it all. 

Then the old woman gathered up the 
cakes, large and small, and put them on a 
plate. ‘The plate she set on the pantry shelf 
and then locked the door. 

**I have no food for you,” she said to the 
old man. “‘ My cakes seem very small when 
I eat them, but they are far too large to give 
away. Ask bread at another door.” 

The old man’s blue eyes flashed with fire 
as he drew himself up proudly. 

**T have been around the world but never 
have I met a soul so small. You have shel- 
ter, food, and fire, but you will not share 
with another, This is your punishment. 
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You shall seek your scanty food with pain. 
You shall bore, bore, bore in hard tree- 
trunks for your food.” 

The old man struck his staff on the floor. 
A strong gust of wind carried the old wo- 
man up the chimney. The flames scorched 
her gray clothes black; but her red cap was 
unharmed. 

A woodpecker flew out of the chimney 
and away to the wood. Rap! rap! rap! you 
can hear her tapping her beak on the tree- 
trunks as she hunts for food. But always 
and everywhere, she wears a black coat and 
a little red cap. Watch for the woodpecker 
and see if it is not so. 
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